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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 1925.! 


UST twenty years ago when I made my first contribution to 
J this REview on Philosophy in France, an important part of 
my article was devoted to the organization of our philosophical 
instruction, and to the programmes of our examinations; and 
the lamented Professor Creighton was good enough to write me 
on that occasion that this information had been especially 
interesting to American readers. Perhaps the same will be true 
of the changes that have taken place in these institutions during 
the intervening years. 

In France, instruction in philosophy is not confined to the 
universities; an elementary course in philosophy forms part of 
the curriculum of all secondary schools. These institutions, 
which are numerous and regularly distributed over the entire 
country, are intermediate between the elementary schools (called 
écoles primaires) and the universities, and are attended by all 
young men and young women who are able to continue their 
studies up to their eighteenth or nineteenth year. Thus this 
instruction in the secondary schools is received not only by future 
professors, doctors, engineers, judges, lawyers, public officials, 
and officers in the army, but also by all young men planning to 
enter commerce, industry, or banking, whenever their families 
are sufficiently well-to-do and they are not forced to earn their 
living before the age of twenty or twenty-one. In addition, 
numerous scholarships make it possible for the children of poor 
families to obtain this instruction when they show themselves 
capable. 

1 Translated from the French by Professor Glenn R. Morrow. 
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The last year’s work in these secondary schools is divided into 
two groups of courses, between which parents and students may 
choose: in the one group physics and mathematics predominate, 
though three hours a week are given to philosophy of the sciences 
(logic and methodology) and ethics; but in the other group, 
appropriately called the classe de philosophie, philosophy is 
taught eight hours and a half each week,’ the remainder of the 
time being devoted to science and history. But a rather curious 
phenomenon has spontaneously come about, which has its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages: most of the talented students 
make arrangements to follow at the same time both courses 
of study; i.e. to take simultaneously the full instruction in 
philosophy, and the most advanced courses in physics and 
mathematics. The class hours have been arranged so as to make 
possible this doubling of work. This arrangement is not alto- 
gether conducive to thoroughnes~ in the subjects concerned, and 
if the student has not a robust ;inysique he finds himself some- 
times rather painfully overworked. But on the other hand, the 
result is a type of education which maintains in France a wide- 
spread knowledge of the elements of philosophy, even among 
those classes of the population which in most countries remain 
unacquainted with it. This fact will doubtless become even 
more marked a few years hence, as a result of the slow economic 
transformation caused by the war; for while the middle class 
and the intellectual workers have found themselves impoverished 
or ruined, the peasants have remained in possession of gold- 
values in their lands and their farms, material realities un- 
affected by the decrease in the value of the franc, and now find 
themselves in a pecuniary situation at least equal, if not superior 
to, that of persons in the liberal professions. And they have 
profited by it to give their children a better education, allowing 
them to go on to the classe de philosophie and the baccalaureate, 
that is, to the final examination which is the culmination and 
the approbation of the year’s work. With regard to all the 
social questions linked with this examination the recent work of 

* The time given does not include, in either group, the readings and devoirs 


(written exercises) which the students have to do individually outside the instruction 
hours. 
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M. Edmond Goblot, La barriére et le niveau,’ can be read with 
great interest. It gives a very vivid picture of what was the 
situation of the bourgeoisie and the liberal professions in France 
up to the present time; but the situation is now rapidly chang- 
ing, as the result of a silent revolution often unnoticed from 
without, but causing nevertheless many secret tragedies, often as 
pitiful in their muteness as were the widely heralded dramas of 
the war. 

Another decisive step has just been taken in the direction of 
assimilation, or ‘involution’—Carnot’s principle of social life— 
but this has involved nothing tragic or painful for anyone. It 
consists in the complete unification of the courses of study in 
the lycées for women and the lycées for men. One result of this 
change is that the place given to philosophy in the education of 
women has been much increased. The course of study common 
to both men and women (which is also, of course, the programme 
of the examination for the baccalaureate), has been drawn up 
in a new form which became effective in July, 1925. It is the 
work of MM. Bergson, LeRoy, Thamin (at that time Director of 
Secondary Education, now Professor of Ethics at the Sorbonne), 
Belot and Parodi (both Inspectors-General of philosophical 
instruction in the lycées and colleges), and above all of M. 
Beaulavon (Professor of Advanced Philosophy‘ at the Lycée 
Louis le Grand and representing the agrégés of philosophy on 
the Superior Council of Public Instruction). The characteristic 
features of this reform were explained in the report of the last- 
named to the Superior Council. The Commission first set itself 
the task of lightening the programme in response to the needs 
mentioned above. They succeeded in this by dividing it into 
two distinct parts: a main part, obligatory for professors in their 

* Armand Colin. Cf. the work of M. Zoretti, Education, of which we gave an 
account in this Review, Sept., 1921. M. Goblot is professor of philosophy at the 


University of Lyon, and the author of the Traité de logique, the Essai sur la classi- 
fication des sciences, the Systdme des sciences, etc. 

* The large lycées of Paris and some of the lycées in the provinces have, besides 
the ordinary courses of philosophy which prepare for the baccalaureate, certain 
more advanced courses for future students of the Ecole Normale Supérieure and the 
Universities. The instruction in these classes is so far advanced that some of their 
students become candidates, and successful candidates, for the licence, of which 
we will say more later. 


“ 
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teaching and for candidates in their examinations; and an 
optional part permitting both professors and students to choose, 
from the vast extent of philosophical problems and the history 
of philosophy, those problems of more especial interest to them. 
“Nevertheless,” says M. Beaulavon in his report, “it seemed 
to the Commission that, in conformity to a tradition now 
long established, the programme of the classe de philosophie 
ought to reflect as faithfully as possible the state of French 
philosophy, and to include all the important and living questions 
within the reach of the secondary student. Methodical re. 
flection, which is what constitutes philosophy, can hardly omit 
any of the great and necessarily interconnected problems which 
have forced themselves upon human thought. The classe de 
philosophie has, moreover, a complex function of its own, since 
it is—or ought to be—the crowning part of secondary education. 
As such it ought to round out the preparation for life and the 
training of the mind; and it is especially necessary that it should 
stimulate thought, and furnish the mind with material upon 
which reflection can later exercise itself, and without which a 
man would be in danger of remaining, perhaps for always, 
ignorant of one aspect of things, his mind closed on one side, 
without suspicion of a method, a resource, or a difficulty. It 
must arm the student against fallacies, and for this purpose it 
must explain the terms and state the problems which the in- 
telligent and educated man cannot fail to meet: it must show 
their significance, their relation to one another, their conse- 
quences. The course in philosophy can therefore be simplified, 
but it should not be mutilated. 

“Not only has the Commission not tried to give the course 
of study the unity of a system, but it has carefully avoided 
it. No one today conceives of a class of philosophy in which 
the professor is not, in the largest reasonable sense, master of 
his teaching as of his methods. No professor, whatever his 
tendencies, his peculiarities, or his school, must feel that he is 
hindered in the exercise of a liberty which is necessary for the 
dignity as well as for the value of his teaching. The Commission 
has therefore deliberately stated at the head of its programme 
that the order in which the questions are arranged or grouped 
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does not restrict such liberty, and that the manner in which 
they are formulated does not in any way prejudge their solution. 

“Finally, the Commission has revised the list of philosophical 
authors from which are to be chosen the textes d’explication. 
Two opposite tendencies among the teachers of philosophy were 
called to its attention. Some wished the list to be disencumbered 
of all works of secondary value and importance, and strictly 
limited to the great classical texts. Others asked, on the con- 
trary, that it be enlarged to include all modern and contemporary 
writers, whether French or foreign, who occupy an interesting 
place in the history of ideas, even though not strictly belonging to 
a philosophical school, and whose works, being more attractive 
and less difficult to understand, could better arouse and satisfy 
the curiosity of young minds. After an attentive examination of 
the question, the Commission believed it inadvisable to adopt the 
latter course. It felt that it was not its task to draw up a list 
of ‘readings.’ Most certainly the classe de philosophie cannot be 
alive and fruitful without a diversified and intelligently selected 
library, in which the student ought to find, by the side of the 
classical authors, Taine and Ribot, Emerson, Nietzsche, or 
Maeterlinck, and the best qualified masters of contemporary 
philosophy. The teacher cannot attach too much importance to 
this instrument of education, and he will be well inspired if he 
seizes upon it as a means, among others, of linking his teaching 
with history, art, and life. But the task of the Commission was 
to choose the textes d’explication, texts intended to be studied 
and commented on in class—not in their entirety, certainly, but 
in their most important and most accessible parts. Students of 
philosophy should come into direct contact with the thought of 
a great philosopher. If it appears to them somewhat difficult, 
the effort put forth under the direction and with the aid of a 
teacher will be only the more worth while. . . . 

“The Commission has therefore inclined toward the former 
tendency. Taking into account, besides the reasons previously 
mentioned, certain practical considerations imposed by the con- 
dition of French publishing, the rarity of editions, and the 
difficulty of obtaining at a reasonable price the publication of 
ner works appealing to a relatively restricted clientéle, it has 
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thought it useless to require, or even to retain on the list, certain 
works that the students could not procure. For these reasons, 
and in this spirit, it has reconstructed the list of authors, elimi- 
nating texts that have become too old, or too insignificant, or too 
difficult, or unobtainable, but retaining the greatest ones (some 
of them even then too difficult for the majority of cases, but 
capable of being very effectively utilized for certain students and 
by certain teachers), and adding only certain new texts which 
seemed to it to serve the end desired.” 
The following is the text of the new programme: 


REQUIRED PROGRAMME. 
INTRODUCTION. 
General character of philosophy. 
PsYCHOLOGY. 

Subject-matter of psychology. Nature of psychological facts; 
their relation to physiological facts. The introspective and 
the objective points of view. 

Sensations and images. Perception. Extension. The idea of 
object. 

Association of ideas. Memory. Imagination. 

Attention. Abstraction and generalization. The rdle of signs, 
Relation between language and thought. Judgment and 
reasoning. 

Sensibility and activity. Tendencies and movements. 

Pleasures and pains, physical and moral. 

Emotions. Passions. 

Instinct. Habit. The Will. 

Consciousness and the unconscious. Personality. 

Metaphysical problems arising from psychology: reason, 
freedom. 

Loic. 

The general procedure of thought: intuition and immediate 
knowledge, reason and discursive knowledge. Deduction 
and induction. Analysis and Synthesis. 

Science and the scientific spirit. 

Mathematics: its subject-matter and method. Its present 
role in the body of the sciences. 

The experimental sciences: establishment of facts; discovery 
and verification of laws; principles; theories. 

Examples of the great theories of modern physics, chemistry 
or biology. 

The moral sciences: the place of history and sociology. 
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ETHIcs. 
The problem of ethics. Ethics and science. 
The moral conscivusness: its nature and value. 
Duty and right. Responsibility. 
Justice and benevolence. 
The great conceptions of the moral life. (It is understood that 


the only question here is that of characterizing the primary 
tendencies in ethics, and that history is to be employed only 
to furnish examples.) 

Ethics and the individual life. The life of the body and the 
life of the mind. The worth of the individual. Relation 
between individual morality and social morality. 

Ethics and the domestic life. Value and conditions of family 
life. The birth problem. 

Ethics and the economic life. The division of labor. Solli- 
darity. The choice of a profession. The social question. 
Ethics and the political life. Liberty and equality. The 

state. Law. Civic rights and duties. 

Patriotism. Ethics and international relations. 

Humanity. Duties toward men, regardless of race. Duties 


of colonial powers. 


GENERAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The great metaphysical problems. Theories of knowledge. 
The principles of reason. 
The value of science and the idea of truth. 
Space. Time. Matter. Life. 
Mind. Freedom. God. 


PROGRAMME OF ELECTIVES. 


(The professor is to choose three articles from the following 
programme, one of which should be the exposition of a text. 
Likewise the candidate for the baccalaureate indicates to his 
examiners * his choice of three.) 

1. An historical exposition, either of a great problem, or of a 
great doctrine, or of a great epoch of philosophy; or again, 
a tabular view of the succession and the relationship of 
doctrines and schools. 

2. Principles of experimental psychology. For example: the 
purpose and procedure of a psychological laboratory; tests; 
present applications of psychology. 

* The classe de philosophie is given in the lycées and colleges, but the examination 
for the baccalaureate is held at the Universities, under the direction of one of the 
professors of the faculty. 
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3. Principles of abnormal psychology. For example: disorders 
of the personality; diseases of language. 
Principles of zsthetics. 
Principles of formal logic. 
. Principles of the science of language. For example: the 
evolution of languages; general linguistics. 
7. The principles of sociology. 


nn 


PHILOSOPHICAL AUTHORS. 

Plato: Phado, Gorgias, Republic (one book).—Aristotle: 
Nicomachean Ethics (one book), Politics (one book).— 
Epictetus: Discourses (one book).—Marcus Aurelius: Medi- 
tations (one book).—Lucretius: De Natura Rerum (Book II 
or Book V).—Descartes: Discourse on Method; Meditations; 
Principles (Book 1).—Pascal: Thoughts and Fragments.— 
Malebranche: De la recherche de la vérité (Book I or Book 
II); Entretiens sur la métaphysique; Traité de morale.— 
Spinoza: Ethics (one book).—Leibniz: New Essays (Preface 
and Book I); Theodicy (extracts); Monadology; Discourse 
on Metaphysics. 

Berkeley: Dialogues Between Hylas and Philonous; Principles 
of Human Knowledge—Hume: Treatise of Human Nature 
(one book).—Condillac: Traité des Sensations (Book 1).— 
Rousseau: Contrat Social (one book); Profession de Foi 
du Vicaire Savoyard. 

Kant: Critique of Pure Reason (Preface to the second edition); 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals. 

Comte: Cours de philosophie positive (Lessons I and II); 
Discours sur l'esprit positif—Renan: L'avenir de la science 
(extracts).—Claude Bernard: Introduction a l'étude de la 
médecine expérimentale (Part I).—J.S. Mill: Utilitarianism. 
—Herbert Spencer: First Principles (Part I, The Un- 
knowable); Introduction to Social Science.—Cournot: Ma- 
térialisme, Vitalisme, Rationalisme. 


The “supplementary problems” listed in this programme have 
furnished the occasion for several small manuals designed for the 
use of classes in philosophy, some of which have been compiled 
by authoritative scholars. Alcan publishes Les notions d'es- 
thétique by M. Charles Lalo; a Logique formelle, by M. Luquet; 
a Sociologie, by M. Déat; a Psychologie expérimentale, by M. 
Cramaussel; a Psychologie pathologique, by Dr. Wallon.* Vuibert 


* Five volumes, sold separately. M. Hubert has also issued a Manuel élémentaire 
de sociologie, published by Delalain. 
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has published a second volume of the Manuel du Baccalauréat 
under the direction of Dr. Pierre Janet, who himself contributes 
a chapter on abnormal psychology, as instructive as it is personal, 
and a very brief and lucid summary of the development of 
philosophical schools from the time of ancient Greece to the 
nineteenth century. M. H. Piéron, professor at the Collége de 
France and director of the psychological laboratory at the 
Sorbonne, has contributed an excellent picture of the present 
state of experimental psychology. The rest of the volume is the 
work of M. Lalo, of whom we have frequently spoken, and who, 
as is well known, combines with his first-rate competence in 
zesthetic matters a broad knowledge of contemporary sociology.’ 
Thus these small studies, though designed for beginners, are for 
the most part interesting reading even for more advanced 
students of philosophy. The names of their authors often 
remind us of Diderot’s saying: ‘“‘One must be well-skilled in an 
art or a science to be able to teach its elements successfully.” 

The whole of the philosophical encyclopedia corresponding to 
the obligatory parts of the programme is represented by texts or 
manuals already well-known, of which new editions are frequently 
appearing, such as those of M. Abel Rey,* M. Malapert,*® Father 
Sortais,’® and M. Sueur." 

M. Challaye, professor at the Lycée Condorcet, who several 
years ago brought out an excellent volume on Philosophie 
scientifique et philosophie morale, has just completed the publi- 
cation of his lectures by a volume on Psychologie et métaphysique," 
which has been quite as favorably received. Lastly, we may 
notice a curious innovation of M. Achille Quy, who conceived the 
original and practical idea of publishing a text-book of philosophy 
upon sheets of heavy paper united in an adjustable cover, which 
makes it possible for the author to keep his work up-to-date by 
replacements or partial additions, and for the student to insert 

?Vuibert. The various parts of the work are also sold separately. 

* 2 vols., Rieder. 

* 2 vols., Hatier. 

#2 vols., Lethielleux. This book is primarily for Catholics, its author being a 
member of the Jesuit order. 


" Croville Morant. 
® Nathan. 
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between the pages of the manual in this form as many blank 
sheets as are necessary for his notes and personal reflections. It 
should be added that the merit of this work lies not solely in this 
ingenious mechanical arrangement, but still more in the up-to- 
date character of the outlines of study given for each question, 
and in the very full and very well selected bibliographical 
references which accompany them.” 

After the baccalaureate comes the licence, the licentia docendi, 
which corresponds approximately to the degree of A. M., and 
confers in principle the right to teach; but as a matter of fact 
all the professors of philosophy in the lycées, and some of those 
in the colleges, also possess the agrégation, of which we will 
speak a little later. 

The licence was formerly obtained by a single examination 
which included a number of philosophical tests. This system 
too has been recently transformed, and the degree is now granted 
after four separate examinations, on (1) Psychology and Aés- 
thetics; (2) Ethics and Sociology; (3) Logic, Methodology of 
the Sciences, and General Philosophy; (4) History of Philosophy. 
To be sure, this classification is not very satisfactory from the 
standpoint of system. The “parallelism of the normative 
sciences,”’ '* which is in theory undisputed, would require us 
rather to place zsthetics by the side of ethics and logic; and 
general philosophy, which has been grouped with the latter and 
with the philosophy of the sciences in order not to make the 
examinations too numerous, evidently belongs there only on its 
major side; it has almost as many roots in psychology (as is 
seen in the work of M. Bergson) and in ethics (as in all the French 
doctrines deriving from criticisme). So that a doctrinal point 
of view must not be looked for in this classification; it merely 
indicates the status of philosophical studies at the present 
moment under present conditions, and the connections of the 
problems with one another in the teaching and study of professors 
and students. As for metaphysics, its name has designedly been 

“Cahier dttudes philosophiques, 2 vols., loose leaf, Librairie Boulinier and 
Presses Universitaires. M. Achille Ouy is Secretary of the Société de Sociologie. 

“Cf. “Le parallelisme formel des sciences normatives,"’ Revue de Mitaphysique, 
July, 1911; and Proceedings of the Congress of Bologna. 
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omitted from this classification. As Binet remarked, thirty 
years ago,” this term has taken on so many different mean- 
ings, and has consequently become so vague, that one no longer 
knows today just what reality this label denotes; and in fact 
those who use it hardly employ it any more except as a func- 
tion of their own doctrines, or to designate—what they regard 
as inaccessible. 

After obtaining the baccalaureate, the student spends two 
years at least, usually three, before obtaining the four certificates 
which constitute the licence. Those who desire to become 
professors then present themselves for the Dipléme d’ Etudes 
Supérieures in philosophy. This involves an indivicual memoir 
upon a subject chosen by the student with the approval of a 
professor of the University, which the student works upon for 
about six months under the direction and control of the latter."* 
The work for the dipléme takes one year, during which most of the 
students are also studying science, preparing, for example, for the 
certificate of proficiency in physics, or chemistry, or biology, 
required of all who present themselves for the agrégation. 

The agrégation is the highest professional competitive exami- 
nation, and is designed in principle to select the occupants of 
the chairs of philosophy in the lycées. But because of the honor 
attached to the title agrégé it is often sought after by young men 
and women who desire a liberal education, or wish to become 
writers upon public questions, and sometimes even by those who 
plan later to go into business or administration. For the best 
endowed candidates this competition necessitates a further year 
of preparation after the attainment of the dipléme, and for the 
average student three or four years. The tests consist of three 

% La psychologie moderne, Année biologique, 1895. 

% The following are examples of subjects of memoirs presented in 1925 for the 
Dipléme d’ Etudes Supérieures in philosophy at the University of Paris: The 
doctrine of 56a in pre-Platonic thought and in Plato. Leibniz as commentator 
and critic of Spinoza. Pascal and the “philosophers.” The notion of ‘regulative 
principle’ in the Critique of Pure Reason. The logic of Destutt de Tracy. The 
subject-matter and method of psychology according to Maine de Biran. The 


sociology of Lester Ward. The sociology of Mr. Giddings. The réle of revery 
in the formation of the personality. Crises of religious doubt. Art and repre- 


sentation. 
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written compositions which give admission to candidacy," 
followed by an oral examination comprising a lecture of about an 
hour’s length, and three expositions of philosophical authors, 
I cannot go into the details of the regulations and of the annual 
programmes on which these tests are based. Success at the 
agrégation is considered as truly admitting a man to the circle of 
qualified philosophers."* 

I have not yet spoken of the doctorate, which exists in two 
forms. The doctorat d’Etat is the older and more important, 
and requires the composition and the defense of two theses. One 
of these is usually a large octavo volume representing several 
years of research and reflection, so that one hardly becomes a 
candidate for this degree before the age of thirty, and often 
only after forty.'"* The doctorat d’ Université is simpler, since it 
involves only one thesis. It is also more unequal; for though 
the degree is sometimes conferred for works equal in importance 
to the great theses of the doctorat d’ Etat, it is also given for less 
extended studies, which are sometimes hardly more than purely 
routine exercises. Foreigners are sometimes at a loss to esti- 
mate the value of these doctorats d’Université. The phrases 
‘with highest honor’ or ‘with honor’ or ‘passed’ with which 
they have been accepted give a useful indication of the value 
which the jury ascribed to them. 

17 The following are the three written compositions demanded in 1925 of all the 
candidates: (1) ““Do the studies united under the name philosophy present a 
genuine unity either of character or of subject-matter?”’ (2) “‘What is deduction, 
and what principles does it presuppose?"’ (3) “Berkeley's criticism of abstract 
ideas: its meaning and place in his doctrine.” The last subject was chosen from a 
list of historical questions announced to the candidates a year in advance. Each 
of these compositions is written in seven hours of consecutive work, without books 
or notes. For the oral examination each candidate draws by lot the subject he is to 
treat and the texts he is to expound. The works from which these are drawn are 
also announced a year in advance. During the last few years about ten agrégés 
have been received each year, for all of France. 

18 It is evident that the complete course of philosophical studies thus comprises 
a minimum of five years; classe de philosophie, one year; licence, two years; dipléme 
and grade scientifique, one year; agrégation, one year. But this minimum is rarely 
realized, and seven years is more common. 

1#Of the works which we will mention later in this article, Pensée vivante et 
perfection formelle, L'abstraction sentimentale, Intuition et réflexion, are theses 
presented for the doctorat d' Etat; Le langage affectif et les jugements de valeur is a 
thesis presented for the doctorat d’ Université. 
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The instruction given in the lycées and colleges and in the 
French universities is therefore an important part of the philo- 
sophical movement of the country; but it cannot be observed 
from without except by its effects more or less distantly removed, 
and to comprehend the philosophical movement directly we 
must turn to the books and the reviews of the year. 

I shall only briefly mention the activity, which nevertheless 
continues to be intense, in the study of the history of philosophy, 
and in the reéditing and translating of classical works. Following 
the order of the periods concerned we may mention first La 
politique d’Héraclite d’ Ephése, by M. Pierre Bise;*® the trans- 
lation of Epicurus by M. Solovine;*' Books I and II of Lucretius, 
by MM. Léon Robin and Ernout;* the Celse of M. Rougier,* 
who has carefully reconstituted the text of this anti-Christian 
philosopher, and made real the conflict between ancient civiliza- 
tion and primitive Christianity. Next comes the admirable 
edition of the Discours de la Méthode, with commentary, by 
M. Gilson, which surpasses in the scope, accuracy, and topical 
character of its information anything hitherto done in works of 
this kind. The author was, moreover, well prepared for such a 
work by his previous studies in Descartes and Scholasticism. 
Another work on Descartes is the posthumous one of Espinas, 
Descartes et la morale, in which the well-known author of the 
Sociétés animales emphasizes and glorifies in Descartes the 

* Alcan. A curious work: the author attempts to reconstruct Heraclitus as 
we can imagine him to have been from the real knowledge we have, and then uses 
this reconstruction as a text upon which to graft some very modern and very 
personal commentaries. 

#1 Alcan. 

* Text, translation, and very full commentary, 2 vols., Collection Budé, pub- 
lished by Les Belles-Lettres. 

% Editions du Siécle. (The first volume of a collection: ‘‘Les Maitres de la 
pensée anti-chrétienne.”’) 

*Vrin. Some idea of the material importance of this work can be gained by 
the fact that the commentary alone occupies more than 400 pp., small type, without 
counting an appendix, an analytical table of contents, and an index of proper 
names. 

* 2 vols., Bossard. Published by the son-in-law of Espinas, M. Cestre, Professor 
of American Civilization at the Sorbonne. Espinas died in 1922. 
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rationalist who is confident, like himself, of the value of enlighten. 
ment, the psycho-physiologist of the Traité des Passions, the 
philosopher who would have all science culminate in “ medicine, 
mechanics, and ethics’’; and lastly the man who, in his Lettres 
@ la Princesse Elizabeth, sketches a theory of duty based upon the 
principle of the devotion of man ‘‘to the whole of which he is a 
part,”’ and who appears in still other characters as the principal 
initiator of the intellectual movement which was to culminate 
two centuries later in the positive science of the learned societies, 

Saint-Simonism and positivism are the subjects of several 
publications: La doctrine de Saint-Simon, by MM. C. Bouglé and 
E. Halévy,” with preface and extensive historical notes, very 
scholarly and very instructive, constituting a genuine manual of 
Saint-Simonism; L’euvre d’ Henri de Saint-Simon, by M. Bouglé;” 
Le mysticisme social de Saint-Simon, by M. G. Brunet; ** and the 
stimulating work on Auguste Comte by M. Ernest Seilliére,” 
full of facts hitherto little known, and of original personal 
reflections and interesting suggestions. Finally we are indebted 
to M. Paliard for a careful study of Le raisonnement selon Maine 
de Biran.™ 

The former students and friends of Jules Lagneau have 
brought out a hitherto unpublished course of lectures given by 
their master in 1892-1893 on L’ existence de Dieu," and a collection 
of his Ecrits which had been scattered through various periodicals 
or had remained in manuscript; these are preceded by bio- 
graphical sketches by MM. Pacaut, Letellier, and Paul Des- 
jardins.* M. Chartier, professor at the Lycée Henri IV, who 
signs his works with the well-known pseudonym “Alain,”’ has 
also published a remarkable little volume of Souvenirs concernant 
Jules Lagneau,™ which bears witness once more to the influence 
exerted by this teacher upon those who heard him. 


* Marcel Riviére. 

7 Alcan. 

* Editions Budé, Les Belles-Lettres. 

*® Alcan. 

% Alcan. 

"Alcan. A course of lectures given at the Lycée Michelet. 
# Published by the Union pour la Vérité. 

* Librairie de la Nouvelle Revue Francaise. 
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Lastly, M. Darbon, professor at the University of Bordeaux, 
has published a new edition of the masterly work of Hamelin, 
the Essai sur les éléments principaux de la représentation.™ 
In the first edition of his work (1907) the author systematically 
abstained from giving any references to the doctrines of which he 
was speaking. M. Darbon has replaced them in his notes, and 
has also explained numerous allusions which frequently made the 
book a difficult one to understand, especially outside of France. 
Furthermore, these additions, which augment considerably the 
size of the work, are derived to a great extent from information 
given formerly by Hamelin himself in his lectures. 

The field of philosophical psychology shows a predominance 
both of studies in the psychology of the emotions, and of works 
on the relation between psychology and social phenomena. 
Studies in the psychology of religion belong to both these groups, 
and give continued evidence of the wide-spread interest, which 
we described last year and which still exists, in questions per- 
taining to the psychology of mysticism. 

In the front rank of works of this class belongs La psychologie 
de la conversion chez les peuples non-civilisés, by M. Raoul Allier,* 
who is honorary professor at the University of Paris, and Dean 
of the Faculty of Protestant Theology. It is not, as might be 
imagined, a work of apologetics or of edification, but a philo- 
sophical study based upon more than thirty years of docu- 
mentary research in the reports of missions and the letters of 
missionaries who have lived in contact with savages. It is 
extremely fascinating reading, combining the type of interest 
evoked by William James’s Varieties of Religious Experience with 
that attaching to the works of M. Lévy-Bruhl on La menialité 
primitive and Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, 

* Alcan. 

* Cf. this Review, November, 1925, pp. 546-547. The Bulletin de la Société 
Francaise de Philosophie of May, 1925, contains a long and interesting discussion 
by MM. Maurice Blondel, Delacroix, l'abbé Laberthonniére, Lenoir, LeRoy, and 
M. Baruzi, & propos of M. Baruzi’s work on Saint John of the Cross, to which we 
referred in the above mentioned pages.—M. Houtin has published some new 
documents relating to a contemporary mystic, whose character has been much 


discussed, Madame Bruy2re, Abbesse de Solesmes (1845-1909). Alcan. 
* 2 vols., Payot. 
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though the author does not share the viewpoints of these works, 
It is full of curious facts and interesting psychological analyses 
incapable of rapid summary, on such subjects as the relation 
between the thought and emotions of the natives and their 
languages, their moral ideas, their magic and their fatalism, 
their quest for emotion, and on the unconscious struggle which is 
going on in them as a result of their contact with Christianity 
and which sometimes results in transforming them. I shall only 
mention more specifically the unforeseen and sometimes striking 
similarities brought to light by the author between the mentality 
of the so-called primitives and that of the ‘psychasthenics’ so 
carefully studied by Pierre Janet. 

To social psychology, in the strict sense of the words, M., 
Maurice Halbwachs has made an important contribution. Its 
title, Les cadres sociaux de la mémoire™ is a good indication of 
its character, though perhaps not as radical an indication as 
is the conclusion of the book. The author’s contention is not 
only that the idea of the past explicitly recognized as such, and the 
sentiments connected with it, must be largely ascribed to the 
influence of society, but also that the continuity of social groups 
and their influence upon the individual is the fundamental 
condition of remembering at all. This theory again divides into 
two others. In the first part of his work M. Halbwachs essays 
to show how the faculty of recognizing and of localizing images 
becomes weaker and even almost disappears in dreams and 
reveries, in short in all states in which the individual isolates 
himself from his environment; and how, on the contrary, these 
functions are established and strengthened by language, which is 
essentially a social phenomenon, and by the construction of a 
general schema of our existence, in which our relations with 
others play the principal rdle. The second part of this work 
has a quite different aspect; it deals with the group, instead of 

7 Alcan (Studies of the Année Sociologique, published under the direction of 
M. Marcel Mauss, founded by Emile Durkheim). M. Halbwachs is professor at 
the University of Strasbourg, and a direct disciple of Durkheim.—The Année 
Sociologique, which has been suspended since 1914 because of the war and the 
death of its founder, has resumed publication this year. Besides numerous biblio- 


graphical analyses, which are one of its main objects, it contains an important 
study by M. Mauss on Le don, forme archaique de l'échange. 
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the individual, and after an analysis of the ‘collective memory’ 
of families, considered as real moral persons, and of religious 
communities, and of social classes, it comes to the bold conclusion 
that rational thought has its only foundation in the broadening 
of social relationships, subordinating narrower to wider groups, 
and bringing into mutual relationship groups originally consti- 
tuted separately. 

Le langage affectif et les sentiments de valeur by M. Georges 
Vaucher,** is a less ample work, but extremely pleasant read- 
ing. It contains many personal and ingenious remarks, but 
the two questions included in the title could advantageously 
be subordinated the one to the other. The author has shown 
only that these two groups of facts possess certain common 
characters, and there still remains the task of utilizing system- 
atically the facts of language (in the spirit of M. Ferdinand 
Brunot’s study of La pensée et la langue) for carrying out the 
analysis, frequently quite difficult, of judgments of value. 

Questions of the same kind, though approached from an 
altogether different angle, are dealt with in the two remarkable 
works of M. Etienne Sourtau. Nothing could be more original 
than his Abstraction sentimentale** The author was taken 
prisoner during the war, and was for a long time confined in the 
fortress of Ingolstadt. To shorten the time and protect himself 
against the miseries of a disagreeable captivity, he took notes, 
objectively, each day, of his sentiments and emotions, and of the 
sometimes strange impressions he experienced in a situation so 
abnormal for a trained psychologist of refined and literary tastes. 
When back in France he examined these notebooks again and 
attempted to discover what philosophical conclusions could be 
drawn from them. His book gives the most characteristic 
passages of the notes, comments upon them, and uses them to 
prove the existence of psychical states which, although purely 
affective, nevertheless show an abstract and typical character, and 
consequently occupy the same place in the field of the emotions 
as do general ideas in the field of thought. The same author 

* Alcan, and Les Presses Universitaires. 


* Hachette. At the time of mobilization M. Souriau was a student at the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure. He is at present professor at the Lycée at Chartres. 
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has published under the title Pensée vivante et perfection formelle® 
a novel and profound study, sometimes obscure in style but 
artistic and original, of the false opposition which is frequently 
set up between the life of mind and the alleged cadaverouys 
rigidity of concepts and formulas. On the contrary he shows, 
by a precise and delicate analysis enriched by all the resources 
of the history of art and of philosophy, that the supreme triumph 
of thought consists in arriving at precise, constant, recognizable 
forms, without which there is only a flabby and worthless 
intellectual life, and that these forms are justified by their 
intrinsic perfection, and by the altogether unique feeling con- 
nected with this zsthetic or logical success. Thus this work 
concerns at the same time two different fields which are ordinarily 
dissociated, but when brought together in this way throw a 
striking and unexpected light upon one another. Here again we 
may recall the “ parallelism of the normative sciences” previously 
referred to. 

On the questions of applied ethics the most notable of recent 
works is L’éducation morale, by Durkheim,“ published by one 
of the most faithful of his disciples, M. Paul Fauconnet, professor 
at the Sorbonne. It is a course of lectures written entirely by 
Durkheim himself, but unfortunately uncompleted. The first 
part contains a vigorous analysis of morality, and distinguishes 
in it three elements: the spirit of discipline, affection for social 
groups, and autonomy of the will (this last understood in the 
sense that morality should not be merely obedience to rules, 
but a personal knowledge of the reasons for these rules, and a 
free consent of the will to that which it judges to be good—a 
doctrine destined to develop in Durkheim's later thought into 
the subordination of all values to the value of the moral person). 
The second part studies the means of developing in children 

“ Hachette. On the subject of the esthetic emotions we must also mention the 
Esthétique analytique of M. P. Guastalla (taste, grace, etc.), preface by M. Charles 


Lalo. Vrin. We have already spoken above of the text-books published by the 
latter. 

“ Alcan (Studies of the Année Sociologique). Durkheim died in 1917. 

@ This course on Education morale dates from 1902-1903. For the later ideas, 
of. “ La détermination du fait moral,"’ Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Philosophie, 
April and May, 1906. We can see a reason for the later development, it would 
seem, in the opening lecture of the present work, especially pp. 13-15. 
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the spirit of discipline and affection for social groups. What is 
lacking is the study of the development of the moral personality 
and its autonomy: the notes left by Durkheim of the lectures 
devoted to this portion of his subject were too incomplete for 
publication. The fact is the less to be regretted when we think 
that this doctrine was not the most original part of his teaching, 
and that most modern moralists have been especially concerned 
with it. And besides, the eventual substitution of the person for 
society itself as the moral ideal, which is the way he conceived of 
the matter in the final stages of his thought, involved certain 
changes in his doctrine at this point which would have diminished 
the interest of these chapters. 

The introduction to this course is devoted to the morale laique, 
the purely rational ethics of which Durkheim was one of the 
most pronounced exponents. The possibility and the value of 
such an ethics continues to be a lively subject of debate in 
France. An example this year is the very interesting work of 
M. Albert Bayet, La morale laique et ses adversaires™® M. 
Bayet states the objections made by the Catholic party against 
the non-confessional ethics, refutes them, and counter-attacks in 
turn by citing from ecclesiastical works examples of errors or 
moral laxity which are inacceptable to the common conscience of 
our contemporaries. He tells us furthermore exactly how he 
conceives of the method which should be followed in inquiries of 
this sort, viz., a method based upon the documentary history 
of moral judgments. This method seems to be forcing itself more 
and more upon all sociologists and moralists, regardless of the 
school to which they belong. Thus M. Gaston Richard, whose 
ideas are quite different from those of the followers of Durkheim, 
has just published L’évolution des meurs,“ which attempts to 
trace briefly the history of ideas regarding paternal authority, 

“ Rieder. It is interesting to compare with this the much less polemical but 
equally critical work of M. Oltramare, La religion et la vie de V'esprit, Alcan. After 
weighing the advantages and the disadvantages of the church as a means of spiritual 
Progress, he comes to the unqualified conclusion that it is inferior in this respect 
to “human wisdom.” This alone, in his opinion, affords ground for hopé of an 
amelioration in those social relations, whether between individuals or between 


Peoples, which religion has at last shown itself unable to control. 
* Doin. 
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the condition of women, children, servants, the sick, etc. The 
facts here given are a little heterogeneous in their origin, and are 
not grouped according to their historical succession and depend. 
ence; but nevertheless the appearance of a book of this kind, 
and the place it occupies in the Encyclopedia in which it ap. 
peared, are good indications of the extent to which the present. 
day public is imbued with the feeling of the interdependence 
of ethics, sociology, and history. 

It must not, however, be inferred that there have been no 
important works, even by professional philosophers, devoted to 
philosophy in the strict sense of the word (or as it has been called 
by preference in France for many years, ‘general philosophy’), 
The idea of a dialectical reconstruction of reality has often been 
refuted since the appearance of Hamelin’s book; but far from 
being dead, it has this year thrown out three lively and separate 
branches. M. Paliard, professor at the Lycée of Aix-en-Provence, 
and chargé de cours at the University of the same city, has 
published a volume entitled Intuition et Réflexion, esquisse d'une 
dialectique de la conscience.“ The rhythm of this dialectic, 
which is unfortunately very abstract, is an antithesis repeated at 
successive stages between the tendencies of life and the assimi- 
lative effort of thought, followed at each stage by a synthesis. 
Thus the dialectic advances from affective states bordering on 
instinct, to emotions, habits, images; then to the ideas of 
extension, resistance, change, time, causality, purposiveness, God, 
or Absolute Spirit; such is the usual procedure in works of this 
kind. But it ends with a picture of the ‘intellectual life,’ 7.e. 
an analysis of ethical conceptions and of religious emotion which 
goes far beyond what is ordinarily found in works constructed on 
this pattern. Though frequently difficult to read because of its 
extreme abstractness, its lack of notes and of appeal to facts of 
observation, the work nevertheless contains many fine phrases, 
vigorous and well struck out. An example is the following 
passage, the thought of which is probably not new, but is here 
effectively expressed: “‘At the very moment we think, we are 

“Alcan. The book is dedicated to M. Maurice Blondel, to whose method and 


philosophy of religion M. Paliard so closely adheres. There are also evidences, 
especially in the first part, of the influence of Maine de Biran. 
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subject to becoming, and to think is to think in time; but 
reflection is a domination of becoming, and to think is to think 
time.” 

This same notion of a dialectical rhythm is utilized in an 
entirely different fashion in the work of M. Lasbax, La dialectique 
et le rythme de l’univers.“ This is a singularly bold book, outside 
the ordinary routes of classical philosophy, and it would be 
naturally ascribed to a self-taught thinker, if the author were 
not known to be an agrégé of philosophy, docteur és lettres, and 
professor at the University of Clermont. The first book is 
nothing less than a complete reconstruction, a priori, of the 
whole history of philosophy, according to what the author con- 
siders to be the inner logic of the various systems. His courage 
even goes so far as to lead him to prophesy that the outcome of | 
this evolution will lie, not only in some system of the future 
which will reconcile the ideas of M. Bergson with those of M. 
Brunschvicg, but also in a thorough-going affectivism, “‘from 
which we are perhaps centuries removed.’’ The second and 
more extensive book is a dialectic of the objects of thought them- 
selves, a dialectic which would logically start with the idea of 
Thing or Being, pass to its opposite and correlative, the Notion, 
and then return to the “dialectical organism” which is their 
synthesis (Fine Arts, Technology, Rites: Mythology, Philosophy, 
Science, etc.). But this is not the order in which the author 
studies it. For him, analysis begins with the notion (which is 
in a certain sense the lowest point of the curve), thence proceeds 
upwards to systems of ideas and of institutions that embody 
them, and through a comparison of ideas and institutions finally 
rises to the ontological point of view—but not to ontology itself, 
for the author reserves this for treatment in another work. The 
book contains an abundance of brilliant, venturesome, and 
paradoxical theses, and continually arouses the desire to discuss 
them,—surely a genuine philosophical merit. 

But of all the dialectics which have blossomed this year I prefer 
the Introduction a la philosophie of M. René Le Senne,*’ a work 

“ Vrin. 

Alcan. M. Le Senne is professor at the Lycée Condorcet in Paris. He has 


also published recently an excellent translation of Heyman’s Psychologie des 
Jemmes, with an interesting preface by himself. Alcan. 
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less easy to read, but soberer; seasoned here and there with 
pungent humor, but with an interest in the moral life which 
preserves the serious tone throughout. He starts from Hamelin, 
and first of all attempts to show that sincere philosophical thought 
is necessarily led to idealism, as understood by the author of the 
Eléments principaux de la représentation, and that the objections 
raised in principle against that work do not touch it, or touch 
only minor faults, and consequently confirm rather than weaken 
the leading ideas of the work. But this is only an introduction, 
L’essai d’idéalisme concret constitutes the main body of the work. 
It is not constructed upon a rhythm fixed in advance, mathe- 
matical fashion: but just as the author surpasses Hamelin in 
orienting his dialectic toward moral values, so he substitutes for 
Hamelin’s abstract and logical idealism an idealism of an experi- 
mental and psychological type. What drives us to reflect and in 
reflection to advance from concept to concept, is not a theoretical 
necessity, but suffering—the conflict of our wills with things and 
with other wills. The chapters on science, religion, ethics, art, 
death, God, are far superior in their spiritual richness to the 
somewhat drily conceptual analyses and syntheses of the Essai. 
It is impossible to conceive of the world, even apart from human 
action, without purposiveness; there is no purposiveness without 
consciousness: this is the nerve of the theodicy at which M. Le 
Senne arrives. And this religion and this idea of God are those 
of a philosopher who does not consider himself affiliated with any 
creed, and who likewise, in the same self-reliant spirit, holds 
aloof from sociological conceptions of religion. “It is not 
science,’ he says, ‘“‘which is responsible for scientists, but 
scientists who are responsible for science; for responsibility 
belongs only to persons. No more is religion responsible for 
priests and believers, but they for religion. So he who belongs 
to an established church ought to make use of rites and dogmas 
for orienting his religion toward morality. Lack of success, 
which proves the nothingness of immorality, will condemn him 
if he converts his religion into fanaticism or superstition. As 
for the man to whom certain archaisms in the existing churches 
form an insurmountable barrier, if he is convinced that the moral 
will requires an emotional technique (as it may require any other 
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kind of technique), there is nothing to do but devise for himself a 
way of life which will permit him to watch and prepare for the 
reform of religion. In moments of indecision he wiil consult his 
friends, just as do those who go to confession; in anxiety he will 
seek for the supreme Purpose, as do those who pray; in effort, 
he will face sacrifice, like those who believe. When the experi- 
mental method, which is the guide of conscience in all its func- 
tions, has resolved the conflicts which are the source of religious 
invention, an improved religion, with a more efficacious liturgy 
and system of dogma, will regain its empire over all minds, for 
there is no one who does not long for the good, and especially for 
confidence and hope. It would be a very superficial creed which 
would claim to monopolize morality and God, and not less 
superficial would be a philosophy which would maintain that the 
worship of martyrs and heroes, the obligation of sacrifice, self- 
examination and self-discipline, prayer and faith, have no further 


mission among men.”’ * 


Let us pause at this fine page, which brings us back to that 
intellectual movement, both religious and liberal, of which we 
have already spoken. It affords a not inadequate specimen of 


contemporary French philosophy. 
ANDRE LALANDE. 


Tue SORBONNE, PARIs. 


Op. cit., pp. 308, 309. 














CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY.* 


HE contemporary philosophies of the United States are 
largely characterized by their opposition to traditional 
idealism and their interest in the problem of knowledge, which is 
in many cases interpreted as a problem of action. The new 
movements derive their inspiration from the methods and results 
of natural science and seek, not always successfully, to avoid 
the metaphysical presuppositions of the older schools. The time- 
honored question of consciousness becomes the subject of their 
story, in the course of which we find the mind progressively 
stripped of its former qualities and functions until little is left 
of it but the name. Its requiem is sung by behaviorism and its 
emaciated form finally given over to materialism, the laughing 
heir, tobe burned. An old trait of philosophy, however, remains: 
the new schools meet with vigorous criticism from each other as 
well as from the camp of speculative idealism against which they 
offer a united front. The interest in the problems though often 
narrow is always keen; and never before have our philosophical 
printing presses turned out such a mass of painstaking works as 
are being published in our country today. If it is true that war 
is the father of all things, we may confidently look forward to an 
era of fertility hitherto unknown in our brief intellectual history. 
Let us turn first to the so-called realistic schools, both of which, 

in the new fashion, have published volumes representing their 
respective codperative labors. ‘Critical’ realism follows largely 
in the wake of the older epistemologies, employing, however, a 
new and sometimes confusing terminology, which often leads one 
to forget that one is face to face with old acquaintances. Like 
the bygone realisms and idealisms, which were all more or less 
‘critical ’'—giving reasons for their faith,—the new critical realism 
carries the materials of a working philosophy in its kit: objects 
known, mental states, and the intermediary processes, such as 
ether waves, sense organs, and brain-processes, the mental states 


* Read at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, at Harvard University, 


September 13-17, 1926. 
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being generally reduced to epiphenomena. In order that there 
may be knowledge, something must be given; the nature of the 
object is said to be reflected in consciousness, given in sense or 
in thought: this revelation or symbol is the datum, quality- 
complex, character-complex, or essence. These qualities must 
have a bearer, for they must be somewhere even when they are 
not felt: ‘the mental state’ is such a bearer or vehicle of data. 
We seem to have here the tenuous ghost of the old soul-substance, 
many of whose functions it performs: indeed, we even find it 
endowed with causal efficacy.' The knower is confined to the 
data, the appearances or phenomena, to use the old language; 
he can never literally inspect the existent which he affirms and 
claims to know: the objects themselves do not get within our 
consciousness: between us all is ‘“‘the unplumb’d, salt, estranging 
sea.”? And so far as one can see, the theory can never bring 
us back to the solid land from which we stepped into its ship, 
but our faith in it is firm. We instinctively feel the appearance 
to be the character of real objects; the qualities are “imagined 
out there.” We have the instinctive and irresistible feeling that 
what we have given, what we are aware of, is the object known 
itself. Moreover, pragmatism comes to our aid: we react to 
these data or qualities as if they had existence of their own. 
Everything is as if realism were true; and the as #f is so strong 
that we may consider our instinctive and actually unescapable 
belief pragmatically justified. 

According to Santayana we become conscious of a datum; or 
the appearance becomes a datum by a leap of intuition from the 
state of the living organism to the consciousness of some essence; 
and by another leap of faith and of action from the symbol 
actually given in sense or in thought to some ulterior existing 
object,* we instinctively feel these appearances to be the character 
of real objects. Or, the datum is directly affirmed of the outer 
reality by an irresistible act of faith or action, or by the very 
pressure and suggestion of our experience. Have we not here a 


1 Essays in Critical Realism: A Coédperative Study of the Problem of Knowledge, 
1920, p. 27. 

* Ibid., pp. 196, 203, 24. 

* Ibid., p. 183. 
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desperate effort to get the phenomena back again to their 
noumenal base, of which they were assumed to be the reflections 
in the first place? 

And now as to the relevancy of the data: it is said that they 
must represent the character of the object ‘‘in some measure.” 4 
The object affirmed and intended is known in terms of the content 
presented to the knowing self. According to some critical 
realists, the content is relevant to the object in the sense that it 
contains its structure, position, and changes. ‘‘The content of 
knowledge offers us the fundamental categories, such as time, 
space, structure, relations, and behavior, in terms of which we 
think the world.” * That is, more simply, knowledge is the 
recognized possession by the mind of the ‘form’ of the thing.* 
But how can we reach the form of the thing itself if the percipient 
can never get beyond the datum, if the gates to the existent 
physical object are closed to him? It is true, we are assured 
that what we perceive, conceive, remember, think of, is the outer 
object itself; but are we not also told that we have immediately 
present only subjective content? How can we know that the 
conception of our data, of our subjective content, in terms of 
categories, form, law, corresponds to the real world, the system 
of electrons, for example, which is never perceived by us? Besides, 
there is no agreement in the school as to what the essences really 
include; according to some of its members they embrace all 
possible qualities, primary, secondary, and tertiary; according 
to others, only some of the primary qualities. 

We also find the teaching that essences have independent ideal 
existence, live in an independent logical sphere; they are not 
perceived but thought; they are universals, meanings; they 
become objects of intuition by accident. Even though these 
universals be derived from the data by the activity of thought, 
is it not fair to ask who or what does the thinking? In the last 
analysis Santayana explains them, as he explains all mental life, 
as the result of brain processes, as epiphenomena. The ideal 
logical realm in which philosophies are constructed, in which the 

4 Op. cit., p. 198. 


5 Ibid., pp. 200 f. 
* Ibid., p. 218. 
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leaps of intuition, faith, and action arrive, is an appearance of the 
nervous system. And yet this shadow-land of meaning which 
makes thought cognitive, also makes it practical. Intent is a 
mystery; it is not a mechanical force but an ideal pointing; 
and yet it is practical. How is this mystery solved? Be- 
haviorism furnishes the answer: when thought is embodied in 
language, it becomes an agent in the physical world: the chasm 
between the symbol and the physical object is bridged by means 
of language, which is physical, but which like the Greek horse 
secretly carries meanings into the enemy’s camp. We are deftly 
steered away from interactionism by such phrases as “thought 
supervenes,”’ ‘‘language is merely an overflow of the physical 
basis of thought.’’’ We are also told that science gives the 
mind dominion over matter by discovery of its form; thought 
is a part of nature but mechanically helpless; nevertheless ideas 
in a certain sense become directive in a mechanistic universe 
when they are conscious. How all this is possible on the theory 
of epiphenomenalism is a mystery. 

The complaint has been lodged against the epistemologies of 
the past that they presuppose systems of metaphysics; and there 
has been a persistent demand for a ‘voraussetzungslose Erkennints- 
theorie,’ a demand which our critical realists can hardly be said 
to have heeded. The neo-realists openly reject it; indeed, they 
insist on the emancipation of metaphysics from epistemology, 
declaring that the nature of things cannot be found in the nature 
of knowledge.’ They reject all philosophies in which metaphysics 
is sharply divorced from the special sciences,—philosophies which 
make facts and laws of science dead abstractions, mere instru- 
mental artifacts. Analysis is the method which will lead us to 
knowledge. It may be said, however, that their logic plays into 
the hands of their metaphysics and vice versa, as was also the 
case with Hegel; only, the logical method and the philosophy in 
harmony with it differ in these two schools. For the new realist 
the cosmos is an analyzable collection of static parts, while for 
Hegel, the old realist, it is a synthetic process of evolution. For 

? Reason in Science, pp. 148, 24. 


* For the common platform of the school see The New Realism: Codperative 
Studies in Philosophy, pp. 1-42. 
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both the universe is physical and logical. The new realists 
accord full ontological status to things of thought (subsistences) 
as well as to physical entities (existences); things are real which 
do not exist, for to exist means to be in space and time. Hegel 
unites them in the living, acting, evolving Begriff, the concrete 
universal. 

The new realists, then, presuppose a physical world of ex. 
istences and a logical world of subsistences, both being real and 
analyzable into simples; analysis, however, does not destroy its 
object. Not only are the individual things independent of their 
being known, but the relations in which they stand to each other 
in no way change the object; that is, relations are external. 
This teaching follows as a logical consequence of the fact that 
a term, a concept, is eternally what it is, regardless of its re- 
lations. Therefore, relations, like objects, must be independent 
of knowing; and knowing can make no difference to the entity 
known and is not causally related to it. Moreover, the same 
object may belong to both the physical world and consciousness: 
its relation to consciousness does not change it. Analysis and 
conception are a means of access to reality: the reality is in- 
dependent of the knowing it. 

For this theory, says Spaulding, everything that can be known, 
or even not known, is a reality: not only physical things and 
mental processes, but universal truths, ideals, values, concepts, 
morality. Anything that can be thought, known, implied, 
imagined, even dreams, illusions and the like, are real, because 
all, as knowable, as concepts, are realities.’ It would seem that 
the new realist gets rid of a whole host of problems by relegating 
the entire ideal, non-physical realm to the limbo of subsistence, 
which is real but does not exist in space and time: it belongs 
with the same cosmos as the physical only in that, like this, it 
can be known. The knower that knows logical! constants also 
belongs with it, and may itself be known as the things that it 
knows, and analyzed. Moreover, cognition must take its place 
within the same plane as space, number, physical nature: when 


*See Spaulding, The New Rationalism, 1918; also: ‘“‘Postulates of a Self- 
Critical Epistemology,” Phil. Rev., XVIII, pp. 615 ff. 
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knowledge takes place, there is a knower interacting with things. 
In other words, we have a knower that not only knows physical 
things and their relations, thinks logically, analyzes and synthe- 
tizes, constructs theories of science, but sits in judgment upon 
knowing, knows knowing just as it is.’ 

We have here a distinctly idealistic note, a note not at all out 
of harmony with epistemological realism as such: it is realistic in 
the sense that objects known are neither modified nor created by 
the act of knowing, and that no underlying reality is required to 
mediate the relationship between knowing and the object. By 
objects is meant anything that can be known, among them being 
included not only physical things but the whole world of concepts, 
thoughts as well as the thinker himself that knows them. This 
would leave the problem of the knower, of consciousness, of the 
mind, an open question; but the school proceeds to settle it by 
means of its one-sided method of analysis and the metaphysics 
which inevitably results from it. The knower which embraces 
all things known in its horizon must perforce itself be reduced to 
its lowest terms in order to satisfy the demands of science, which 
raises doubts against the fiction of a soul. Woodbridge declares 
that if we accept the conception of mind which flourished in the 
idealistic philosophies, it will be futile to assault the logical 
structure of idealism. We are therefore compelled to reduce 
consciousness to a state of ‘innocuous desuetude’: it must be 
either an object or a relation between objects in the realistic 
cosmos; for Woodbridge it isa relation. Just as things are held 
together in space, so they are held together in consciousness; 
only, in the continuum of consciousness they are held together in 
relations of meaning. Indeed, these connections hold them to- 
gether: objects thus become representative of each other; in 
consciousness bread, for example, means nourishment, water the 
quenching of thirst. Consciousness is, therefore, nothing but 
such a ‘meaningful’ relation between objects; they are connected 
here in such a peculiar way as to become known. That is, when 
objects enter consciousness, meaning is added. We are also 
told that consciousness becomes aware of objects because of 


1 The New Realism, pp. 31 ff. 
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their meanings: when the linkage of meanings is destroyed, 
awareness diminishes." 

This account of consciousness is nothing more than a state. 
ment of the fact that objects take on meaning in consciousness, 
that meaning is added: they acquire these meanings in virtue 
of being in consciousness together. They do not acquire them 
from consciousness; consciousness simply becomes aware of the 
meanings. And awareness of a fact is identical with awareness 
of it as meaning something: awareness is the manifold and 
irresistible meaning-connections which the things in the conscious 
situation have. Does this mean anything more than that to 
become aware of things is to become aware of what they mean; 
and that we should not become aware of things unless they 
meant something? Assuming all this to be true, is the story 
ended? Is it foolish to ask what it is that objects slip into and 
out of when they slip into and out of consciousness, and come out 
of as clean as they went in? Is it not proper to inquire how the 
meanings are added and subtracted in the slipping process, and 
where they come from? We do get an answer to these questions: 
consciousness is a function of the brain. Consciousness, we are 
told by Woodbridge, does not connect anything, synthetize 
anything; events get connected in the organism, and there arises 
this peculiar awareness of the connection. In other words, the 
highly differentiated organism is acted upon and acts upon the 
environment: this interaction is sensation, which is a natural 
event. Awareness of the sensation and its implications arises as 
a product of all these conditions; how we do not know. That is, 
awareness of the sensation is a relation of the organism to the 
stimulus, nothing more; the mystery of consciousness is supposed 
to be solved. 

We are left here with the problem of consciousness unanswered; 
we receive no help by being told that it is a relation between an 
external stimulus and the nervous system. And Montague 
carries us no further: he simply develops the conception a little 

" For Woodbridge see “‘ The Field of Logic,”’ Science, XX, pp. 587 ff.; “* Problem 


of Consciousness,”’ in Studies in Philosophy and Psychology (the Garman volume); 
“Nature of Consciousness,” J. of Phil., II, 119 ff.; ‘‘ Consciousness and Meaning,” 


Psych. Review, XV, pp. 397 ff. 
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more scientifically. He accepts only one system of realities, the 
realities of space and time; there is no supernatural and super- 
spatial world. Consciousness is just a relation existing in a 
material world along with other relations; and like them it is 
describable ultimately in terms of the basic relation of space 
and time. It is finally explained in terms of potential energy 
in the brain: “‘when the potential energy at a nerve center is 
greater than the inflowing kinetic energy which is its cause, there 
exists a consciousness of the quality of that energy.’”’” Here, 
again, we fail to obtain the slightest insight into the nature and 
meaning of consciousness; we receive instead a theory of its 
physiological basis or origin. 

It must be pointed out in conclusion that the conception of 
consciousness as a relation between objects is by no means a 
necessary consequence of epistemological realism as such. The 
realist McGilvary, for example, defines consciousness as a “way 
of being felt together,”” a way of being experienced together, 
which must be taken at its face value. The way of being felt to- 
gether is distinct from all other ways of togetherness; it is an 
ultimate fact not to be identified with anything else. It is at 
this point that the way is opened to a real understanding of the 
problem of consciousness. 

We come now to John Dewey, in whom the spirit of revolt is 
more vigorous and far-reaching than in any of his contemporaries. 
He utters his plague on both our traditional houses of rationalism 
and empiricism as well as on all the theories which conceive the 
universe in analogy with the cognitive side of human nature, 
whether as a mechanism or as a sensational or conceptual system. 
He protests against reducing man’s beliefs, aversions, affections, 
to mere subjective impressions or effects on consciousness, to 
mere epiphenomena or appearances; against a block-universe, in 
which need, uncertainty, choice, and novelty would have no 
place. His chief concern is with human life and its interests, 
its values, and its works: ‘‘Greift nur hinein ins volle Menschen- 


2 Montague, ‘Contemporary Realism and the Problem of Perception,” J. of 
Phil., IV, pp. 374 ff.; ‘Relational Theory of Consciousness,” ibid., II, pp. 39 ff. 

“Experience as Pure and Consciousness as Meaning,”’ J. of Phil., VIII, pp. 
511 ff. 
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leben, und wo ihr’s packt, da ist es interessant!” It is for this 
reason that his influence has spread far beyond his class-room; 
indeed, pragmatism, often in a distorted form, has become the 
most popular American philosophy of the day. 

Dewey rejects what he calls the “idealistic fallacy,’’ the view 
that knowing is the sole and genuine experiencing, that things 
are just and exclusively what they are known to be, a view which, 
he thinks, would make reflective thinking with logic as its norm 
the standard for experiential, religious, esthetic, industrial, and 
social objects. Equally unsatisfactory to him is a philosophy 
which sets up intuition, immediate insight, mystical certainty of 
the real, and religious experience as a higher kind of knowledge, 
Against them all he places his own basal thesis that things are 
what they are experienced as, and that to give a just account of 
anything is to tell what a thing is experienced as. This is what 
he calls his unsophisticated realism; and the method of taking 
things in this unsophisticated way, as a starting-point, remember, 
—simply, directly, impartially,—is the genuine critical method, 
is critical empiricism. Now we not merely know things but 
experience them as desired and undesired, good and bad, beautiful 
and ugly, as just what they are; we ilove, hate, desire, fear, 
believe, and deny. We have to do here with active performances 
to and about things, with acceptances and rejections of things, 
with organic attitudes and dispositions." 

This critical method is applied to truth itself. We must 
frankly start out from the fact of thinking as inquiring, and 
purely external existences as terms of inquiry; and we must 
construe validity and truth on the basis of what they actually 
mean and do. We find that a meaning is true so far as it is 
tested through action that carries it to successful completion. 
“We call it verification when we regard it as a process, when 
the development of the idea is strung out and exposed to view in 
all that makes it true. As a process telescoped and condensed 
we call it truth.” What Dewey tells us here is that an hypothesis 
that explains the facts or is verified, has been carried to successful 
completion and is accepted as true. In this sense the utility of 


4 See Dewey's Experience and Nature; also “ Brief Studies in Realism,” J. of 
Phil., VIII, pp. 393 ff., 546 ff.; Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, pp. 242 ff. 
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the idea is the test of its truth. This thought is universalized 
to mean: human thinking satisfies human purposes, desires, it is 
an instrument in the service of the will, and its success in satis- 
fying the will is its end and test. The finalities (atoms, concepts, 
God), therefore, have existence and import only as problems, 
needs, struggles, and instrumentalities of conscious agents and 
patients. All this is true if it is not forgotten that among the 
human purposes is the will to know, to understand, to explain 
experience,—the immediate experience, for example, of seeing the 
sun move. And Dewey’s entire system is based upon this old 
conception of truth: the thinker must report experiences just as 
they are, impartially; he must distinguish between the different 
kinds of experiencing and put them into the classes where they 
belong, not where he would like to have them belong. And as an 
epistemologist he seeks to tell the old truth about the entire 
knowledge-situation, for “thinking with logic as its norm” 
guides him in the construction of his theory of knowledge. 

The same old-fashioned thinking is employed by our phi- 
losopher in his study of the value-situation: he must report our 
value-experiences just as they are. There are immediate goods 
or values,—objects are wanted, desired, striven for,—and there 
are principles by which they may be appraised, regulated, and 
verified. That is, there are goods de facto, desired goods, and 
goods de jure, reasonable, desirable, ‘real’ goods. Conscience in 
morals, taste in the fine arts, convictions in belief pass insensibly 
into critical judgments. Knowledge is a means of illuminating 
and justifying goods, of liking and choosing knowingly, that is, 
in responsible and informed ways instead of ignorantly and 
fatalistically. The question at once arises: by what principles 
are our likings to be judged; what are these responsible and 
informed ways in which the likings must express themselves? 
What are the conditions and consequences which will help us to 
like them more? The rationalist’s summum bonum in morals is 
said to be an abstraction while would-be naturalism’s appeal to 
the strongest desire would land us in nihilism. Whither, then, 
shall we turn for a criterion of the desirable, the real goods? 


See “‘Intellectualist Criterion of Truth,” in Influence of Darwin, etc., pp. 
112 ff. 
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It is held that we learn their bearing by applying them, by 
seeking to realize their intent, their meaning: the better is what 
will do more in the way of liberating and increasing likings, 
values, of making goods more secure, more coherent, more 
significant in appreciation. In other words, the test of a liking 
is its capacity to free, increase, and secure other likings, that 
is all. Santayana’s judgment that Dewey is “an inveterate 
naturalist’’ would thus seem to be well founded."* It might also 
appear that he is the philosopher par excellence of twentieth 
century Philistinism: now that “the requisite tools of physics, 
physiology, and economics are at hand,” he tells us, the work of 
criticism can be begun. This would be a mistaken judgment, 
however. We must not forget that Dewey the naturalist is also 
a sincere and ardent social idealist and a thorough-going optimist. 
“Social reform,” he insists, “‘is conceived in a philistine spirit if 
it is taken to mean anything less than precisely the liberation and 
expansion of the meanings of which experience is capable. 
Nothing but the best, the richest, and the fullest experience is 
good enough for man.’’ Positive concrete goods of science, art 
and social companionship are the basic subject-matter of phi- 
losophy as criticism; and only because such positive goods 
already exist is their emancipation and secured extension the 
defining aim of intelligence. The fact is that Dewey does not 
carry naturalism to its logical, materialistic conclusion because 
he has an abiding faith in human nature. This is what Santayana 
must mean when he characterizes his naturalism as “half- 
hearted and short-winded”’ and defines his attitude as ‘‘ essentially 
a moral attitude or lay religion,” or as a transcendental moralism. 
Indeed, it is not only in his practical philosophy that Dewey 
betrays his heritage: his entire conception of experience as 
experiencing reveals an idealistic flavor, for after all it is his 
psychology which supplies him with knowledge of the behavior 
of experience, of the knowing, feeling, willing acts or attitudes 
found in experience. 

Indeed, there is something half-hearted in nearly all the new 
philosophies which have been described in the preceding pages. 
We note this, for example, in the apologetic treatment of mind or 


Santayana, “‘ Dewey's Naturalistic Metaphysics,” J. of Phil., XXII, pp. 673 ff. 
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consciousness, which played such a leading réle in the systems 
against which protest is now being raised. Mind has fallen 
from its high estate and is reduced to a mere relation between 
objects. The next step in its declining career would seem to be 
its elimination from serious discussion as either useless or non- 
existent; and this step is taken by the new science of behaviorism. 
It rejects the method of introspection and makes sensori-motor 
action, ““‘human action and human conduct as a mechanical 
function of the environment and the reaction system,”’ its object- 
matter. ‘‘To assume that these reactions are accompanied by 
consciousness,’ says Weiss, ‘‘is no more helpful in understanding 
behavior than it is to assume that if we knew whether atoms in 
a chemical reaction actually experience affinity, valence, warmth, 
cold, etc., we could explain chemical reactions.”” The behaviorist 
studies the stimuli and situations which act upon man and “the 
reactions which result from the operation of these stimuli upon 
a nervous system having certain acquired and inherited charac- 
teristics.’’ Only in this way shall we reach objective, accurate, 
and verifiable results. !” 

In his article, ‘‘A Behavioristic View of Purpose,’’ Perry has 
made a thoroughgoing attempt to apply the behavioristic method 
in the field of purposive human conduct.'* He points out that 
behaviorism does not abandon consciousness but only the intro- 
spective theory of consciousness: “‘it regards the animal reflex 
or habit as a more elementary phenomenon than an intro- 
spectively discriminated intensity.”’ Instinct and complex are 
organic dispositions or systematic arrangements which condition 
specific modes of performance. What is called purpose is like- 
wise just the particular set or tendency or disposition of an 
organism. Determination by the future does not mean de- 
termination by an antecedently existing idea of a future result 
but the action of a present disposition that is correlated with 
future consequences. It is the set of the nervous mechanism 

17 A. P. Weiss, ‘“‘The Relation between Physiological Psychology and Behavior 
Psychology,” J. of Phil., XVI, pp. 626 ff. 


J. of Phil., XVIII, pp. 85 ff. See also, in criticism of Behaviorism: Lovejoy, 
“Paradox of the Thinking Behaviorist,”” Phil. Rev., XXX, pp. 135 ff.; “Pragmatism 
and the New Materialism,” J. of Phil., XIX, pp. 5 ff.; Pratt, ‘“ Behaviorism and 
Consciousness,” J. of Phil., pp. 5096 ff. 
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that is responsible for the action which we call teleological, 
intelligent. 

It seems plain that the entire behavioristic enterprise would be 
impossible if there were no consciousness to fall back upon at 
every step; and we are not surprised that some members of the 
school hesitate to abandon it. The behaviorist translates into 
terms of nervous disposition and action what he believes to be 
taking place in an actual conscious situation, in which the agent 
observes, thinks, plans, contrives. The behaviorist is himself a 
thinking, contriving animal, and knows how he goes about 
solving practical problems: otherwise there would be no be- 
havioristic theory of human conduct. Even if he were able to 
do without a consciousness as an active factor in conduct, he 
would still need it as a fund to draw upon to meet his obligations 
as a behaviorist. 

This, however, would not prevent us from studying action from 
the outside or from calling acts of adjustment intelligent in a 
Pickwickian sense, as we might do in the case of a plant or even 
of a machine. Perry sticks to this text when he declares that the 
introspective psychologist regards mind as something that super- 
venes, while the behaviorist regards it as something that inter- 
venes as an arc or circuit of the general causal nexus. Intelligence 
is for him an observable fact, in this sense. If this is so, we ask 
with Lovejoy, what are the observable facts in the case of the 
planning action in which we find entities which are not real parts 
of the material world? A past or possible future state of the 
material world is not at the moment when it is represented in the 
experience of the planner a part of the real material world. The 
content of my memories or expectations is not as such present 
in the existing bodies and objects, not a part of the general 
causal nexus. Nothing, however, will prevent the behaviorist 
from fishing in dark waters; he has his neural sets to fall back on: 
whatever is revealed in consciousness will be translated into 
terms of the intervening arc. 

In behaviorism consciousness, mind, either finds its occupation 
gone or gives up the ghost. Similar tendencies to depreciate 
consciousness have already been noted in other philosophies of 
the day; and it is not surprising that the charge of materialism 
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has been lodged against many of their representatives.'® It is 
hard to justify such an indictment because the new materialisms, 
like their nineteenth-century ancestors, are not rigorously de- 
veloped systems of metaphysics. We may, however, characterize 
as naturalistic the theories which identify conscious intelligent 
action with mere neural sets and neural adjustments as well as 
those which explain consciousness as the effect of the mechanism 
of the ‘rain. To regard the living human organism as the 
locus of consciousness is not materialism unless the organism is in 
turn reduced to a mere physical mechanical system. 

Among the critical realists Sellars and Santayana have been 
singled out as fair targets in the camp of materialism. For 
Sellars consciousness is one variant of the cortex of the brain, 
neural activity being the other; psychical entities are peculiar 
characteristics of the neural wholes and inseparable from them. 
“Consciousness is the brain become conscious.” It is exis- 
tentially present to that part of the cortex which is functioning, 
and the brain’s space is its space. Both parallelism and inter- 
actionism are rejected in name, apparently in order to satisfy 
science; and the problem is craftily solved by letting the variant 
consciousness “‘literally assist the brain to meet new situations”’: 
it surveys, selects, combines, and guides behavior. So far we 
have nothing but a soft-speaking but full-fledged interactionist 
dualism. In order, however, to make such assistance possible, 
consciousness becomes an extended manifold, evidently on the 
principle that the ‘assisting’ cause must be like its effect. We 
are finally frankly told that “consciousness is physical and 
extended, but is not a spatial part of the brain.’’*® This is, 
of course, a consistent materialism; it saves the soul by making 
it an inseparable physical assistant of the brain: consciousness 
can do nothing without neural action, and in certain cases neural 
action can do nothing without consciousness. But in that case 
must not this physical and extended consciousness be a part of 
the universal mechanical system, and if so, how can it be a 
‘variant’ except as the ether-wave is a variant from the air-wave? 


See Lovejoy, ‘Pragmatism and the New Materialism,” and Pratt, “The 


New Materialism,” J. of Phil., XIX, pp. 337 ff. 
20“*Ts Consciousness Physical,” J. of Phil., XIX, pp. 690 ff. 
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Santayana, too, has been ranked among the materialists. [¢ 
is true, his essences are ideal, not mechanistic; they are neither 
states of the mind nor physical existences but meanings. Never. 
theless, they are the products of organic processes, automatically 
generated by them,—the product of structure in the world,—epi- 
phenomena; and by themselves they are mechanically helpless, 
And it is only through “the overflow of the physical basis of 
thought,”’ as we have seen, that they can become efficient in 
the mechanical universe. But if these ideal essences are part 
and parcel of the universe and can become helpful by their 
mere presence to the physical basis of thought, how can the 
universe be a mere mechanical system? And if the universe is 
such a mechanical system, how shall we account for the ideal 
essences; how can they be automatically generated by organic 
processes? If Santayana is a materialist, he is only a half- 
hearted one; he refuses to sacrifice his essences to the system. 

It would be a laborious task to attempt a classification of the 
various neo-realists with respect to their materialistic leanings. 
The whole spirit of the school with its non-physical world of 
subsistences, its universe of thought and meaning, it seems to 
me, is opposed to a mere mechanistic interpretation of reality. 
Two souls, however, are lodged in its corporate heart: it has a 
wholesome respect for the logical entities and an abiding trust 
in natural science. We hear that the knower, which as known 
belongs to the sphere of subsistence, is also some variety of 
agency homogeneous with the environment, on the same plane 
as space, number, physical nature. That is, the thinker is of 
the earth earthy but his thoughts are in the non-physical land 
of thoughts, and both dwell together in the same cosmos of 
knowableness. Then there is the teaching that consciousness is 
a relation between objects, which has a materialistic sound; but 
it is sometimes merely intended as a non-committal way of 
saying that in consciousness objects have meanings, which is 
itself a bare statement of fact and merely opens up the whole 
problem. To other realists, however, it means that consciousness 
is a relation between the organism and the physical energies, 
as has already been pointed out in the case of Montague, whose 
doctrine may fairly be called materialistic, or energistic. But 
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even here potential energy spends its idle hours by becoming 
conscious, and brings a rift into the mechanistic lute. 

And now, in conclusion, what shall we say of these new 
philosophies as a whole? They have been characterized as 
closet-philosophies removed from life and its works, as immersed 
in specialistic problems and employing a technical terminology 
that is a hindrance rather than a help, each codperative group 
swearing by its official tenets in its specific jargon, like the old 
scholastic orders. There is some truth in these complaints; 
they are complaints, however, which are not new in the history 
of thought. It must not be forgotten that we are living in the 
reign of Science, and that popular monarchs are always feared 
and obeyed, be they theological, metaphysical, or positivistic. 
The new theories seek to make their peace with the new science, 
and the terms offered by them have often been over-generous. 
But the enterprise has not been unprofitable, for, after all, the 
interest has been centered upon the old fundamental questions, 
which have been honestly examined and discussed, often from 
new and suggestive angles. And in spite of the most painstaking 
efforts to explain consciousness away by dressing it in new 
clothes and giving it new names, it still remains as a fundamental 
problem. It is, therefore, impossible to ignore the so-called 
idealistic philosophy, which has itself kept in intelligent touch 
with all the new movements and does not fail to appreciate the 
particular contributions which they have made. It, too, begins 
with the frank recognition of objective reality, accepts the world 
of objects and of selves as given, and studies the world of ex- 
perience; indeed, what else could it study? And it finds that to 
be an object is to stand in relation to a subject, in a judgment- 
relation. Our objects are always objects of knowledge, and our 
knowledge is knowledge of objects. Another thing: the knowing 
attitude is not the only attitude of the person. Mind includes 
will and purpose; it is teleological, it interprets according to 
means and ends. The pragmatists are right in emphasizing this 
phase of consciousness; their error consists in subordinating it 
to mere practical ends. One of the ends of the mind is just to 
know, to understand; and such knowing has both practical and 
theoretical value. Again, analysis is a most important function 
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of knowledge, but so is synthesis: the mind aims at unity not 
only in things but in itself; it cannot remain sane unless it is 
at one with itself. Neo-realism leaves us with a collection of 
fragments—physical things, meanings, relations, logical entities— 
which some one must attempt to put together again. Perhaps 
its work of destruction in the philosophical China shop has been 
worth while; at any rate it has left some pieces that can be 
utilized in the work of reconstruction that is bound to follow. 
And when pragmatism has performed its mission of emphasizing 
the importance of life in its larger aspects, it will perhaps tell us 
how to live; it will enter the fields of art and literature and 
politics and ethics and point us to a new culture and real civiliza- 
tion. This is what the great thinkers from Plato down have 
attempted to do for us; their efforts may be failures but what 
better has pragmatism to put in their place? Life is too short 
for us to learn in a life-time by our own individual experience 
what to do even with the pragmatic yard-stick in our hands. 
Do we not need a Moses to lead us out of the wilderness? 


FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND FELLOWSHIP. 


HE life of the ‘noble savage’ has not the attractiveness for us 
which it seems to have had for Rousseau. Perhaps the 
view also that primitive life was dominated by collective emotion 
and group activity, excluding all individuality, may not be quite 
true. Yet if living was ever a ritual, if community of feeling and 
common action dominated individual thought and behavior, it 
had one fundamental quality which human life can never dispense 
with. That quality is fellowship. The significant experiences of 
primitive man were common experiences. Living, though it be 
largely mere existence, might be good because it was a shared 
living, a common life. 

It is a long road from primitive group life to modern indi- 
vidualism. We think it is an upward road. But we cannot be 
unaware of the fact that as the individual becomes independent, 
especially as he becomes free from the authority of traditional 
and group standards he tends to become estranged from his 
fellows. As living becomes an individual problem it ceases to 
be a necessarily shared living. The emphasis is placed upon 
individual initiative, individual responsibility, and technology 
replaces ritualism. 

Primitive mentality was probably not essentially different, 
however, from modern mentality. It was dominated by collective 
emotion. It is largely so today. Primitive consciousness was 
group consciousness. It remains very largely so today. The 
conditions of primitive living required unity of feeling and action 
in the group as the common method. We, also, speak much of 
the values of codperation. And we show by our persistent lapses 
into primitive emotionalism how near modern life is to the 
primitive. With us such experiences and reactions are due 
largely to the tension of inc: vidual effort and strain, and afford a 
certain release. With primitive men common experiences, as in 
festivals, were achievements on a higher level when compared 
with everyday life. They were the great moments. It is 
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important to note that, in general, our great moments are like- 
wise those which come with common experiences and unity of 
feeling and not those of merely individual effort. 

The primitive group was a kinship group. The bond of unity 
was produced through ritual and ceremony. It was a common 
life, in which all shared and shared for the most part alike. It 
was the earliest and perhaps the most sincere social democracy. 
Individuals were ‘members one of another.’ It was this by 
necessity, for only thus could they live at all. To deny that 
‘I am my brother’s keeper,’ easy and common enough nowadays, 
was the greatest of heresies as well as the most inhuman of 
sentiments. 

So long as the unity of the primitive group was one of collective 
emotion and common activity merely, the problems of indi- 
vidualistic consciousness would not arise. So long as the charmed 
circle of kinship remained unbroken the primitive man would feel 
at one with himself and relatively secure. But if man ever lived 
a life of mere collective emotion and activity, and if the unity of 
the group was ever one of mere feeling, the first basic change in 
conditions of living would bring about a new order. The 
individual would lose the unity and the security of his life. He 
would be a ‘lost’ soul. His greatest need would then be the 
restoration of fellowship and oneness with himself. But the 
primitive fellowship of mere feeling can never be regained. The 
world is henceforth a dualism. Consequently in all his attempts 
to recover an unbroken unity with his community—and he has 
ever made the attempt—man will tend to seek his true home in 
some world beyond himself and his group. His true home may 
be henceforth in an ideal realm, his true kin other than his 
earthly companions. His gods will live apart, but as they get 
farther from him they will lose their power to heal the break with 
himself. As in the Orphic reaction against Olympianism, he will 
return to the more human and functional gods. This tendency 
is present, it seems to me, in modern life, in the reaction to 
Protestant intellectualism, and in Pragmatic philosophy. It 
was in this way that Utopias arose; it was this which has moti- 
vated plans of salvation and many great metaphysical systems. 
For man does not seek an ideal society until, himself an individual 
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over against his community, he finds himself no longer adjusted 
to the conditions of living. He feels no need for, nor does he 
seek salvation until, having lost the fellowship of his community 
he has thereby lost himself. He does not seek the Real until 
living becomes an object of thought, rather than of feeling 
operating through common activity,—until living has ceased to 
be a ritual. 

For salvation has never been, as it is often represented in 
theology, an individual corrective, but always a restoration to 
fellowship in a genuine community. The church was reasonable 
in saying that there is no salvation outside the community, but 
it was mistaken in trying to define man’s true community for 
him, and in identifying it with an organization, great as has 
been the practical value of organizations. 

We do not know when individual consciousness emerged in any 
particular group. Wherever it appeared, there we have the 
beginning of what we call individualism, and with this the 
beginning perhaps of what we call the good life. That which 
brought about the emergence of individual consciousness was 
doubtless some basic change in the conditions of living. Such 
changes have always operated to bring the individual to the 
front. This would bring reflection and with this the beginnings 
of civilization. 

The commen life of the primitive group and of all groups who 
merely exist, was based upon objective necessities, the necessities 
of food, shelter, and children. The individual appears primarily 
through the release of impulse occasioned by change. When the 
individual has appeared it will mean that this life of impulse has 
begun to get representation in the imagination. His life is no 
longer hid in that of the community but has become a thing 
projected from within. The problem then arises of the recon- 
ciliation between the impulses so imaged and the new objective 
necessities of living. Likewise the relation of the individual to 
the group takes on a new reality. The community must now 
accept him as a distinct entity, having power in himself. If 
genuine unity of the group is now to be re-won it must be a unity 
in which individualistic impulses are allowed some form of 
expression. 
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When the farmer of the Attica before Solon was confronted by 
the changed conditions brought about by such changes as the 
adoption of a money economy, the tendency to individualism 
received a great stimulus. He was obliged to deal as an indi- 
vidual with the man who had money to lend. If the security 
which he might give with his little plot of land failed him with a 
decrease in the season’s production, he must give his own person 
or, at least, his own labor. Debt slavery would immensely 
heighten the concentration of the imagination upon himself as 
an individual. When the elemental forces of existence become 
thus centered in the individual, the era of unquestioned authority, 
of customary morality and of magical ritualism, begins to come 
toaclose. The Greek enlightenment began where all enlighten- 
ment begins, with the darkening of the sun-lit paths of everyday 
living. 

The advancement from customary to rational morality consti- 
tutes a large part of the process by which the primitive Greek 
achieved individuality. The development seems natural and, 
given a knowledge of changed conditions of living, inevitable. 
The partial failure of the Greeks—partial, for we could never 
think of the Greeks as having wholly failed—was due to the 
fact that when the higher level of individualism is reached the 
individual is confronted with what seems an almost insuperable 
task. This is the task of remaking himself in such wise as to re- 
win a more fundamental and a larger community nature, while 
at the same time laying the social foundations of genuine indi- 
viduality. 

For while to have achieved a certain independence of one’s 
fellows is of first importance, to possess genuine individuality is 
to have recovered somewhat the unity of the group, but now with 
the center in the individual. In a sense the individual will have 
come to include the group and its values within himself. Indi- 
vidual consciousness emerges from collective consciousness and 
the image ceases to be one of the individual merely and represents 
the group also. But it does this, it seems, only because of the 
larger community which the individual has gained membership 
in, whether it be the Invisible Church or a metaphysical com- 
munity or some other. 
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Such was the problem which the force of events set the Greek 
philosophers. For it was the course of events—events beyond 
the control of man—and not the will to individualism which 
brought about the Greek Enlightenment. It was enough that 
through a redisposition of the forces of nature a multitude of 
human forces were released. Freed from powerful controls from 
within and from without, the individual naturally demanded the 
validation of the newly released impulses. 

Socrates recognized the inescapable logic of the situation. He 
could deny neither the truth nor the value of individualism. 
Yet he thought that the individual who is merely freed from the 
constraints of authoritative standards had taken only the first 
step toward what might be either a larger life or the disintegration 
of that which had already been won. 

Life in pre-individualistic stages had the character both of 
universality and of centrality. This Socrates thought must be 
recovered by the individual, but on a level of reflection. To do 
so it seemed necessary to find a more basic nature than that of the 
original community of relatively undifferentiated feeling which 
characterized more primitive group life, and which operated 
largely through custom and sentiment. He thought the indi- 
vidual possessed a universal nature, that he was therefore not a 
mere individual, and hence that mere individualism was in- 
adequate. 

Philosophers ever since have sought this more basic nature of 
man, finding it frequently in some form of community life. 
Perhaps it is the greatest of all problems of philosophy. It is 
surely a most persistent one. Often the individual has been 
sacrificed in the attempt to secure unity and permanence. As 
often no genuine synthesis has been found. But it has been 
somewhat unconsciously recognized by some that we would not 
seek such unity did we not already possess it in some form. 

Perhaps the most notable solution is contained in Plato’s 
conception of organic structure, for it has dominated much of the 
best thought since then. Justice is neither the interest of the 
stronger nor yet that of the weaker. It is an organization of 
interests, in the individual and in the state. The profound in- 
sight with which Plato worked with this problem of the nature 
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of man and his relation to the community is one of the greatest 
things in our intellectual history. Yet the result is but a formal 
principle. We are left without concrete guidance as to how we 
may determine the actual relations of individuals to each other 
and to the community. It does, however, furnish a principle of 
guidance, which is perhaps all we may expect of any truth; 
perhaps it is truth itself. 

This conception of the organic unity of individuals has never 
been stated more adequately than by Aristotle. ‘Man is by 
nature a political animal. And he who by nature and not by 
mere accident is without a state is either above humanity or 
below it; he is the ‘tribeless, lawless, hearthless one’ whom 
Homer denounces, the outcast who is a lover of war; he may be 
compared to a bird which flies alone.” The good life then can 
only be lived in the community, for “‘every state is an association 
of some kind.” 

To Aristotle it was human association which was fundamental. 
The state in the ancient world was such an association or com- 
munity. It was characterized by the qualities and the forces 
which we think of as fundamental in the family and in other 
primary groups. Aristotle supposed that outside such a com- 
munity no one could live a good life. This is a profound thought 
and it remains true today. It is easy to dismiss the ancient City- 
State and the views based upon it as not applicable to modern 
Nation-States, but it remains true that the good life can be 
lived only in a genuine community. The nation-state must 
become such a community or it must aid in making society such 
if it is to meet human needs. The modern problem is to find 
how it may be made so in spite of its size and inner diversity, 
or else to find a way to make it a less powerful association. 

Aristotle seemed unaware that the city-state was passing and 
that the states which were taking its place could not, on his view, 
furnish the individual with the conditions of a good life. The 
disintegration of Greek institutions, of which individualism was 
an important aspect or perhaps a result, had gone beyond the 
power of human thought to remedy. It remained to be seen 
whether the ‘bird which flies alone’ might not fly well. 

Stoicism is a notable example of an attempt to carry out the 
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logic of individualism. The ancient city-states, which were 
primarily human associations, were the genuine communities of 
the ancient world, the embodiments of fellowship. With their 
disappearance man was left without a spiritual home. The very 
structure of his life was gone. Henceforth he must seek a more 
enduring city. The Stoic sought this in himself, though he 
sought his own nature in that of the universe. He would become 
wholly independent. He would hold fellowship with himself 
alone, or with the universe with which he had identified himself. 
In any case he would not be dependent upon his fellows or upon 
the world of his fellows. The state, a local brotherhood, was 
rejected. A universal brotherhood was to replace it. The Stoic 
had fled the world. 

The failure of Stoicism in this respect was due to the sheer 
impossibility of the individual achieving this self-sufficiency. If 
the many were to be thrown back upon their own individual 
resources they would fail. They need thecommunity. For they 
remain human beings. They must live a human life and human 
living is primarily a matter of successfully dealing with the 
forces of nature, over which man has, as yet, very imperfect 
control. The individual has never lived successfully outside the 
human community. Aristotle was right up to this point. 

Christianity followed as another great individualistic venture, 
but it wes also, and perhaps chiefly, an adventure in fellowship. 
This also involved a definite break with human communities. 
The world itself was renounced, man’s attempt to live successfully 
with his fellows was for a time given up as a hopeless task. The 
early churches, to be sure, were such communities, and were 
based largely on the practical necessities of living. If the church 
could have retained this character of the early associations, it 
would have been a great achievement in human living. Even so, 
the early Christians regarded their local associations as temporary 
expedients. They thought of the true community as elsewhere, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. Then 
came, again through the operation of forces outside the control 
of the individual, the church of the Empire, which became an 
Organization mainly and thus lost much of its character as a 
community. 
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Since then multitudes of individuals have withdrawn from the 
world of men and have sought through various devices to regain 
the oneness which seemed to them to have gone out of the 
world. For ‘the world’ had become to many essentially a 
fellowship with Satan. And even in the modern world many 
groups of people have left the Great Society and have founded 
communities apart, seeking a lost fellowship. These, one may 
say, have failed and their failure is instructive. For the task is 
a common one, and the organization of human living, not the 
withdrawal from life, can alone make society acommunity. The 
national states which succeeded the attempt of the Middle Ages 
to achieve a universal community, together with the development 
of modern science and of industrial society based upon it, set 
the problems for today. 

The individual, it might seem, has come into his own in the 
modern world. Never has he been so successful in satisfying 
certain special desires of his nature. He has a larger measure of 
personal liberty, he is less dependent upon others than formerly, 
he has a notably free field for self-assertion. Through the 
emphasis upon the self in modern thought, and upon the activity 
of man in the control of the forces of nature, by which his special 
interests have been advanced, he has increasingly imaged himself 
in terms of relatively isolated impulses and desires. Modern 
life has become a great experiment in carrying out Callicles’ 
ideal of the free development of giant desires and the use of 
knowledge to gain power over nature in order to satisfy them. 

Living has always been hard—for most people. Man has 
always faced brute necessities, in physical nature and in his own 
nature. The mere obstacles to living have never been, however, 
the crux of the human situation. The vital thing has been the 
relationships between men. Where living has been a common 
undertaking, where it has been shared, where men have been 
‘members one of another’ in the struggle for existence, the chief 
human problem has been solved. When along with this men 
have achieved a system of values and sentiments, when they 
have been able through imagination and thought to see their 
problems through representations rather than through mere 
brute experiences, life has become tolerable, even good. “A 
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dream about a shadow is man; yet when some god-given splendor 
falls, a glory of light comes over him and his life is sweet.” But 
how tragically infrequent has been the falling of this glory of 
light upon the masses of men! 

Hobbes described the life of the communityless man as “‘soli- 
tary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short." The modern organization 
of living has a tendency toward a ‘natural order.’ Machinery 
and efficient organization, because of the absence of human 
qualities, builds up before the minds of the individual a material- 
istic structure which moulds the mind in its image. The human 
individual is defenceless against this ‘natural,’ non-human 
system. The only recourse is the erection of an opposing 
structure in which the individual human being is a mechanical 
unit. Mechanized industry confronts mechanized labor, and the 
human being, who built both and is the living reality, becomes in 
the person of the public a victim of vast impersonal forces. 
Genuine community of interest and feeling and common activity 
except in the case of war! Where then is 





tend to disappear 
the commonwealth? 

It is a bitter paradox that modern war is apparently a relief, in 
part because of the fact that it at least affords some opportunity 
to participate in a common effort, that it enables men to feel 
together and to make a common sacrifice. They seem to get 
away from the pettiness of a self-directed life, and to find in 
heroic effort a satisfaction which meaningless everyday striving 
as individuals does not give. Its bitterness is due to the realiza- 
tion, in moments of reflection, of its futility and inevitable 
self-defeat. 

It has been said that if one would understand life in the ancient 
city-state he has only to note the life lived by the gods on Mount 
Olympus. The Olympians grew up, according to some scholars, 
in the process of individualization out of the primitive life of 
ritual and magic. In place of functional unity we have a 
developed independence and self-sufficiency. The gods with- 
drew from men, they became, in fact, more than human. Unity 
and fellowship were lost. 

Aristotle has been quoted above as saying that he who by 
nature is without a state is either above humanity or below it. 
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The gods left the human community and became super-human, 
Something of the same process tends to take place among men, 
The individual becomes relatively independent and self-sufficient, 
He would become as the gods. Thus arises a class of men who 
would live their own lives apart from the community. They 
would become Olympians. Meantime the mass of men may 
drop below the level of the genuinely good life, to the level of 
mere existence or less, and though by nature human become in 
fact somewhat less. Sooner or later in a society made up on the 
one hand of industrial Olympians and on the other of the masses, 
who may be pushed down below the level of genuine human living, 
a reaction will come. Men will turn to their own communion, 
ignorant and miserable though it be, for salvation and for 
leadership, as the Greeks turned from the Olympian gods to the 
gods who were of the common life, who would sit with them at the 
common meal, or who would even die for them. This is de- 
mocracy. Men would be their own saviors, their own rulers; 
they would do what they want done, do it blindly and erringly 
and failingly. But it is at least a common life, common activity, 
common suffering, and in this fellowship there is some satisfaction. 

It may seem that this is a reversion toward primitive mentality 
and activity, and that it is inadequate to deal with the modern 
situation. This indeed is the opinion of many about democracy. 
We have individualism but the individual is acutely aware of 
himself and possesses strong impulses and a sense of inde- 
pendence, without however the power of sustained self-direction 
and imaginative grasp of public policy. The individual lacks 
the support of the massive sentiments which were so important 
in primitive life. For the primitive man was imbedded, as we 
are told, in the ‘social continuum.’ This served as a protective 
tissue, a ‘shock-absorber’ between the individual and physical, 
economic, and social forces. When this is removed the individual 
is exposed to the direct impact of the hard surfaces of his world. 
What would otherwise stimulate to activity now operates to 
disintegrate the individual. And he ‘loses his nerve.’ 

No one would willingly return to the unity and the fellowship 
of the primitive group, dominated as it was by collective emotion. 
But the necessity of common feeling and action is obvious. It is 
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certainly necessary on the level of mere existence. In the higher 
ranges of living such as we have in modern individualism it should 
operate largely through imagination and thought, not through 
mere feeling and emotion. To make the transition from the 
primitive ritualism of collective emotion to the fellowship of 
imaginative sentiment is the central problem of individualism. 
Perhaps this is individualism. 

One may wonder whether Aristotle would have advocated 
political pluralism if he had dealt with the new Empires then 
taking the place of the city-states. If it is true that every state 
must be a community of some kind, how can the modern nation- 
state, which is an organization rather than a community, itself 
be made a community, or be made to contribute to the making 
of acommunity? Perhaps this might furnish a powerful motive 
for political pluralism. The individual is ‘lost’ in the modern 
state. The state represents to many the vast and complex 
mechanism of industrial society, which the individual fears. If 
the state itself were ranged alongside other associations, even 
though it might be first among equals, it might be the most 
powerful of all forces making for genuine fellowship. If the 
smaller associations of which the individual is a member might 
have for him the independence and the self-sufficiency of genuine 
wholes they would furnish the conditions necessary to develop 
more self-sufficient individuals. The individual might thus go 
on from one ‘fair form’ to another until in the end he might be 
able to look upon the State itself. 

But ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ are not pots and pans. It may be doubted 
whether a community could be built up out of merely independent 
associations. This might seem to be a new atomism and to have 
some of the objections of atomistic individualism. Political 
pluralism as well as individual pluralism would require an 
organizing principle. If society is dissolved into individual units, 
even if these are associations, the problem remains of integrating 
them into a larger community. At the same time, as it seems 
to me, there is no method of developing the individual except in 
small associations. So far Aristotle was right. It may likewise 
be true that if the great community is ever to be achieved it 
must be through the development of individual communities. 
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Thus political pluralism would give way to organic pluralism, 
There is, of course, no question of temporal priority here. The 
two processes, that of developing the individual, and that of 
developing the small community, must go along together. The 
limiting fact in both cases is the capacity for growth of the 
individual. It may be then that the Great Society can be made 
a great community only through the integration of voluntary 
associations, in which the individual shall develop that larger 
individuality which alone can make possible the larger com- 
munity. 

It seems clear that at present societies are not genuine com- 
munities. They are composed of great numbers of associations 
which are not true associations but rather instrumental mecha- 
nisms serving special human interests. The fellowship interest 
is not a special interest and is not at present effective even though 
it may be in many respects highly developed. The difficulties of 
its effectiveness are immense. When we see how different associ- 
ations at present tend to act in conflict with the interests of the 
whole people in industrial and even in political action, it is plain 
that we already have a pluralism which is far from organic in 
nature. And when we see how the emotions and sentiments and 
wills of individuals are restricted to smaller associations, with 
the resulting conflicts of class and race, it seems equally evident 
that education for fellowship is a real need. 

It seems strange that community ineffectiveness should be 
so great in a world which is mechanically more completely inter- 
dependent, more fully a system than ever before, if we except 
primitive life. Strange, too, that with the increase of this 
mutual dependence fear also should increase. But man always 
fears when he has no control, and the modern individual has 
little control over the system in which he finds himself enmeshed. 
If it were the ‘system of animate nature’ itself he would fare 
better than he does in the present system of mechanical forces, 
in respect to security and peace. 

The primitive man would deal with his ‘system’ as a group, in 
common action and through common feeling. He would resort 
to ritualism. This is impossible under individualism and would 
be ineffective if it were possible. The modern man must fall 
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back upon his intelligence in order to meet the situation. Per- 
haps it would be truer to say he must develop the intelligence 
necessary for this purpose. Even then he will fail unless he can 
harmonize the system of human living. 

Were it not for our faith in science, education, and in man 
himself, it is difficult to see how the modern individual could 
suppose the outcome would be a great future for western civiliza- 
tion. History fails to support our faith in unlimited and un- 
checked expansion and the belief in mere bigness. We have 
large nation-states. How can the normal social process be re- 
versed when, seemingly, mechanical processes themselves cannot 
be reversed? Can the nation-state, the world economic system, 
world labor, and other large systems be reduced in power, 
especially as they are inextricably interwoven? Historically it 
would seem that the natural outcome would be a breaking up 
and a new beginning. Witness the Roman system and Medieval 
universalism. How in particular can the state be reduced to an 
association among associations without substituting some other 
central control? No other association commands support equal 
to that which is given to the state. 

We have, in fact, vast mechanisms but not a supreme organic 
structure. When the process of history has run its natural 
course, and disintegration once more dissolves these mechanisms, 
will it also lead through the imagination to a new City of God, 
a new Invisible Church, a new Universe of Mankind, as ideals, 
with perhaps an interlude of world Empires? When men have 
ceased to run to and fro in the earth, will they, weary and 
defeated, sit in their tent doors and read again that ‘in returning 
and in rest shall you be saved’? The modern world will then 
have passed away. 

This is a consummation which no modern man can desire, 
devoutly or otherwise. It means, to him, defeat. With his 
faith in science and technology and organization he will believe 
with Plato that only rational, scientific knowledge is sufficient to 
ground the soul in virtue, and he may come to believe also with 
Plato, that until statesmen have such knowledge there is no 
hope for the state or for society. And if he also have the passion 


of Plato for making this faith effective he may succeed where 
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Plato failed, in saying just how it may be done. But one other 
thing he must know, that hitherto the course of events has 
preceded men’s best thoughts and that consequently they have 
always been ineffective in shaping immediate events—the events 
already having been shaped, in the main. If only intelligence 
might precede the event, it might control it. This is, one may 
suppose, the meaning of creative intelligence—intelligence which 
makes and not merely strives to re-make, and which also saves, 


R. F. Swirt. 
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INNATE IDEAS IN THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. 


HE theory of innate ideas was a widespread supposition of 
seventeenth-century logic. Because of his greater im- 
portance, Descartes has received much attention from historians, 
and the logical position of the lesser writers in England has not 
been carefully set forth. The present paper endeavors to de- 
termine the historical meaning of the theory of innate ideas in the 
English writers during the forty years before the appearance of 
Locke’s Essay. The writers whose works are referred to are 
Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, Nathanael Culverwel, Henry 
More, and Ralph Cudworth. As we shall see, the motivations 
and significance of the theory of innate ideas on the continent 
and in England were quite different. 

The Cambridge Platonists were not, with the exception of 
More, deeply concerned with the scientific advance of the 
century. All of them, More included, took their departure from 
the theological controversies which raged through the troubled 
times of Cromwell and the Stuarts. They were favorable to 
the free investigation of nature according to the methods current 
in their day, but their leading ideas came from another setting. 
They were concerned to refute the ‘atheism’ and the ‘ma- 
terialism’ of Hobbes, and this interest came increasingly to 
figure in their writings as the decades advanced. But these 
men were first of all Churchmen, and their theory of knowledge 
aimed above all else at a wise and moderate settlement of the 
quarrels into which the Church had been plunged. 

There were in England between James I and James II two 
ecclesiastical parties ~‘ outstanding importance, the Anglicans 
and the Puritans. the different factions within these parties 
and the other groups outside of them may for our present purposes 
be neglected. The two main parties, however, forced upon 
philosophical thinkers certain problems concerning knowledge 
which, almost as much as the revolutionary conceptions of 
modern science, have determined the course of the history of 
epistemology. 
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The Anglicans or High-Churchmen were, under the Stuart 
kings, the controlling power in ecclesiastical organization. They 
stood for an authoritarian position and appealed to the teachings 
of Bible, creeds, and Church. In the last analysis they appealed 
to the Church as the repository of and guarantee for true doctrine, 
The creeds were the creation of the Church and an official 
utterance which carried back to the authority of the Church. 
The Bible was the possession of the Church and could be properly 
understood only through the exposition of the authorities of the 
Church. The Anglicans feared the consequences of private 
interpretation of Scripture. Perhaps the nature of the Anglican 
position can be found more clearly represented in the figure of 
Archbishop Laud than in that of any other single person. Laud 
was an obstinate and domineering man. As early as 1625 he 
made out a classified list of the clergy, to guide Charles I in his 
patronage, marking after the names of the clergy the letters ‘O’ 
or ‘P’ (Orthodox or Puritan). As archbishop from 1633 to 1645 
he exhibited strongly repressive practices against the Puritans. 
Though he was the friend of such liberal and tolerant men as 
John Hales and Chillingworth, he held to a course of unmitigating 
prosecution of his ecclesiastical opponents. Perhaps it was the 
intolerance of the Puritans which led him into intolerance, and 
certainly each party did a good deal to increase the obstinate 
extremism of the other. Submerged after the execution of 
Laud in 1645, the Anglican party came into power again under 
the Restoration. The Act of Uniformity of 1662 and other harsh 
measures manifested the undying spirit of a firm High-Church- 
manship which lost out only at the accession of William and 
Mary in 1689. 

The Puritans are so well known that their history need not 
be reviewed here. Some of their theological doctrines must, 
however, be recalled. Two aspects of Protestant confessions of 
faith are important for the history of logic. One of these is 
that through the fall of man the reason as well as the will is 
depraved and is hence utterly incompetent to know the truth 
without the special inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The other is 
that the operation of the Holy Spirit is manifest only under 
narrow conditions, namely during the reading of Holy Scripture. 
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Certain quotations from Protestant confessionals may serve to 
make clear the logical bearing of these aspects of Puritan theology. 
Four passages will illustrate the first aspect. (1). From the 
Augsburg Confession of 1530: 
Men can not be justified before God by their own powers, merits, or works; 
but are justified freely for Christ’s sake through faith." 
(2). From Luther’s Small Catechism of 1529: 


I believe that I can not, by my own reason or strength, believe in Jesus Christ 
my Lord, or come to him; but the Holy Spirit has called me through the 
Gospel.? 
(3). More explicit in its logical bearing is the Formula of Concord 
in its authentic edition of 1584: 


The understanding and reason of man in spiritual things are wholly blind, 
and can understand nothing by their proper powers.’ 


(4). From the Scotch Confession of Faith of 1560: 


Of nature we are so dead, so blind, and so perverse, that nether can we feill 
when we ar pricked, see the licht when it shines, nor assent to the will of God 
when it is reveiled, unles the Spirit of the Lord Jesus quicken that quhilk is 
dead.‘ 
This doctrine of the depravity of human intellectual powers had 
wide influence. It also called forth many adverse criticisms, as 
in Grotius, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and other liberal theo- 
logical writers, as well as in the Cambridge Platonists. 

Fully as important in its logical influence (and here the 
influence was almost wholly negative in stimulating an opposed 
position), was the claim that inspiration is manifested under the 
narrow conditions of the reading of Scripture alone. Three 
passages are sufficient to set forth this point. From the Augsburg 
Confession: 


By the Word and Sacraments, as by instruments, the Holy Spirit is given. 

. . They condemn the Anabaptists and others, who imagine that the Holy 
Spirit is given to men without the outward word, through their own prepara- 
tions and works.* 


1 This and all other quotations from the Protestant confessionals are made 
from the third volume of Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom. The above is from p. ro. 


2 Op. cit., p. 80. 

* Ibid., p. 107. 

* Ibid., p. 451. 

5 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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From the Westminster Confession of Faith of 1647 come two 
passages almost contemporary with the writings of the Cambridge 
Platonists themselves and hence of particular interest for this 
paper. 
Although the light of nature, and the works of creation and providence, do so 
far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of God, as to leave men in- 
excusable; yet are they not sufficient to give that knowledge of God, and 
of his will, which is necessary unto salvation; therefore it pleased the Lord, 
at sundry times, and in divers manners, to reveal himself, and to declare hig 
will unto his Church; and afterwards, for the better preserving and propagating 
of the truth, and for the more sure establishment and comfort of the Church 
against the corruption of the flesh, and the malice of Satan and of the world, 
to commit the same wholly unto writing; which maketh the holy Scripture to 
be most necessary; those former ways of God's revealing his will unto his 
people being now ceased. 
The Supreme Judge, by which all controversies of religion are to be determined, 
and all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and 
private spirits, are to be examined, and in whose sentence we are to rest, can 
be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.’ 
Thus as doctrine developed from the Augsburg Confession to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith even the sacraments ceased, in 
some symbols, to be a joint source of inspiration with the 
Scripture. Scripture became at times the sole channel through 
which the illumination of the Holy Spirit was conveyed to men. 
Apart from the illumination of mind during the reading of the 
Bible men could get no knowledge of the great truths upon which 
religion is founded. 

Reconciliation of these two parties, the Anglicans and the 
Puritans, was inconceivable. Alternation of power from the 
hands of one party to those of the other was devastating upon 
the social health of the nation. The sole refuge from bitter 
broils and the sole salvation for all concerned seemed to lie in 
the establishment of a party of moderate opinion, occupying a 
middle ground between the Anglicans and Puritans. To the 
development of such a party a number of men of talent devoted 
themselves throughout the seventeenth century (cf. Tulloch’s 
Rational Theology in England). But the full development of the 
party demanded, as religious positions have always demanded, 

* Op. cit., pp. 600-G6or. 

? Ibid., pp. 605-606. Cf. also question and answer 2 in the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism of 1647, ibid., p. 676. 
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a philosophical defence and a critical inquiry into the nature 
of the philosophical assumptions. The nature of the problem 
which men of pacific temperament faced made obvious the kind 
of position which was required. It was the group of men whom 
we number among the Cambridge Platonists who supplied the 
philosophical background for a comprehensive and conciliating 
program within the Church. 

1. The via media in religious thought naturally had to be 
based upon an appeal from the rival claims of competing 
authorities to the voice of reason. Already there were many 
small sects which on some arbitrary interpretation of a few 
favorite passages of Scripture had set up a number of new 
doctrinal standards; but no basis for unity and peace lay that 
way. Some form of rationalism was the only feasible solution of 
the warring clash of confessional dogmatisms. Hobbes’s theory 
of ecclesiastical harmony based on the will of a supreme political 
sovereign had tended only to increase the eagerness with which 
each party asserted its own particularities of sectarian faith. 
Reason alone furnished a foundation for a satisfactory settle- 
ment. Through reason it was hoped that men might be induced 
to mitigate their stress on points of minor importance, tolerate 
the lesser differences of opinion, and come together on the great 
essentials concerning which there could be no reasonable doubt. 
The ‘latitude men’ of the seventeenth century were more 
interested in the moral teachings and the practical consequences 
of religious faith than in the speculative questions of the deity 
of Christ, the extent of predestination, the value of ecstatic 
trance, or the definition of the process of atonement. Though 
they did not (like the Deists) deny revelation as a supplement to 
reason nor attack doctrines which reason could not prove, they 
did constantly insist on two points,—first, that there is nothing 
in the Christian Gospel contrary to reason, and secondly that the 
doctrines depending on revelation should not be emphasized at 
the risk of making them controversial. Their willingness to allow 
the more speculative points of dogma to be subordinated and 
their desire to concentrate attention on moral questions made the 
appeal to reason all the more attractive. Since they did not 
wish to enforce doctrines which would demand some revelation 
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apart from the discernment of reason, they could make the 
appeal to reason fundamental to their entire system of thought. 

A few passages from the Cambridge Platonists will show the 
basic nature of their confidence in reason. 


The Mind and Understanding of Man, is that Faculty, whereby Man is made 
capable of God, and apprehensive of him, receptive from him, and able to 
make returns upon him, and acknowledgements to him. Bring that with you, 
or else you are not capable Receivers: Unless you drink in these Moral 
Principles; unless you do receive them by Reason, the Reason of Things by 
the Reason of your Mind, your Religion is but shaliow and superficial.* 

I shall need to say no more then this, that true Religion never was, nor will 
be, nor need be shy of sound Reason which is thus farre Lumen Dirigens, as 
that ‘tis oblig’d by the will and command of God himself, not to entertain 
any false religion, nor any thing under pretence of Religion that is formally 
and irreconciliably against Reason. Reason being above humane testimony 
and tradition, and being only subordinate to God himself, and those Reve- 
lations that come from God; now ‘tis expresse blasphemy to say that either 
God, or the Word of God did ever, or ever will oppose Right Reason. 


The favorite metaphor used by all the Cambridge Platonists for 
reason was ‘the candle of the Lord’; and a characteristic 


passage reads thus: 


It is the Light of that Candle which God set up in Man, to light him; and that 
which by this Light he may discover, are all the Instances of Morality; of 
good Affection, and Submission towards God; the Instances of Justice and 
Righteousness to Men, and Temperance to himself.!° 


The Cambridge Platonists fully realized the antithesis of 
reason to the noisy appeal of the sects to dogmatic definitions. 
From Culverwel there has come down to us a most interesting 
sermon, entitled The Schisme, preached on the text: ‘For while 
one saith I am of Paul, and another, I am of Apollo, are ye not 
Carnal?” And he insists that contemporary sects, like the sects 
of ancient Corinth, were based on carnal prejudices, while escape 
from the carnal lay in the unity built up by reason." Similarly a 
sermon preached by Cudworth before the Long Parliament on 
March 31, 1647, boldly rebuked the theological wranglings of the 

* Whichcote, quoted from Campagnac’s The Cambridge Platonists, p. 51. 


* Culverwel, Discourse of the Light of Nature, 1652, pp. 165-166. An interesting 
passage to the same effect is quoted from John Hales of Eton, in Tulloch, Vol. I, 
Pp. 244-246. 

1° Whichcote, op. cit., p. 10. 

i Printed just after the Discourse in the edition of 1652. 
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contending parties as contrary to reason.” The antithesis 
between arbitrary pronouncement and reasonable appeal is well 
driven home in the following passages: 


All arguments drawn from testimony and authority (created authority I mean), 
were alwayes lookt upon as more faint and languishing, then those that were 
fetcht from reason. Matters of fact indeed do necessarily depend upon 
testimony, but in speculations and opinions none is bound so farre to adore 
the lamp of another, as to put out his own for it. . . . There is no jarring in 
pure Intellectuals; if men were tun'd and regulated by Reason more, there 
would be more Concord and Harmony in the world. . .. If the soft and 
sober voice of Reason were more attended to, Reason would make some 
differencies kisse and be friends, ‘twould sheath up many a sword, ‘twould 
quench many a flame, 'twould binde up many a wound." 

What we have openly driven at all this while . . . is, To learn not to devote 
or give up our selves to any private Opinions or Dictates of men in matters 
of Religion, nor too zealously to propugne the Dogmata of any Sect. . . . They 
are not alwaies the Best men that blot most paper.™ 


More, writing towards the end of the Cromwellian period (1656), 
had evidently come to feel even more convinced of the folly of 
sectarian authoritarianism. For his words became quite bitter. 
He denounced the dogmatic orthodoxy of the Puritan ecclesi- 
astical organization as being no better than a ‘democratical 
Papacy.’ And his opposition to sectarian divisions is seen in 
the following: 
I am above them [i.e. the Puritans or Independents], as I am above all Sects 
whatsoever as Sects. For I am a true and free Christian; and what I write 
and speak is for the Interest of Christ, and in behalf of the life of the Lamb 
which is contemned. . . . For my own part I have so little esteem of any 


Sect whatsoever, that comparing their Title with that of a Christian, I conceive 
it little better than a reproach or calumny.” 


In a curious point of difference between Culverwel and Cud- 
worth the same confidence in reason is illustrated. Though the 
two men took opposed sides on the point, each of them was 
animated in his position by the desire to exalt reason.” The 


% Cf. Cudworth, A Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, 1731, 
pp. 55-57. And Culverwel, op. cit., p. 68. Culverwel was of course not writing 
in refutation of Cudworth, since he wrote years before this posthumous work by 

Cf. The True Intellectual System of the Universe, first American edition, 1838, 
Vol. II, pp. 549 ff. 

8 Culverwel, of. cit., pp. 156, 166. 

“4 Smith, in Campagnac, pp. 88, 89. 

 Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, pp. 281, 306. Cf. also p. 282. 
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Cudworth appeared; but he doubtless was refuting the idea later expressed by 
Cudworth and already current in his own day among some of his school. 
point in question is rather amusing than important to-day, but 
the underlying principle is instructive for an understanding of 
the Cambridge Platonists. According to Cudworth the new 
knowledge of physical nature advanced by Gassendi and Des. 
cartes had not only been known to the early Greeks but had 
actually been learned by them from Moses the Jewish law. 
giver. His motive in making so extraordinary an historical 
statement was to show that in his own day reason freely dis- 
covered the truth made known in olden times by revelation, 
Culverwel ridiculed the hypothesis of any historical connection 
between Hebrew learning and Greek philosophy, and wanted no 
more of the ‘pretty story’ about ‘the High Priest reading of 
Lectures to Aristotle a little before his death.’ And he ended 
his discussion of the point with the words: 

Give then unto the Jew the things of the Jews, and to the Gentile, the things 

that are the Gentiles, and that which God has made common, call not thou 

peculiar.” 
The final phrase of this sentence is the important nart. Cul- 
verwel disapproved of the attempt to trace a real historical 
connection wherever there was similarity of ideas because he 
wanted to teach that reason could over and over again discover 
things by its own power and without dependence upon the 
traditions of the past. The discernment of reason was peculiar 
to neither Jew nor Gentile, but common to mankind. Thus two 
contradictory attitudes towards an alleged historical connection 
were both animated by the same desire to exalt the prestige of 
reason. 

2. The position of the Cambridge Platonists meant an exalta- 
tion, considerable if not extravagant, of the natural powers of 
the human mind. At this point there was a complete break 
with the Puritan orthodoxy. Carelessness and particularly sin 
would blunt the penetration of reason, would dim the brightness 
shed by the Candle of the Lord. But there was no man so 
hopeless as not to have retained within him the birthright of 
his humanity in the form of some degree of reason. 


17 Culverwel, of. cil., p. 68. 
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There are some Radical Principles of Knowledge that are so deeply sunk into 
the Souls of men, as that the Impression cannot easily be obliterated, though 
it may be much darkned."* 
The Candle of the Lord do's not shine so clearly as it was wont, must it therefore 
be extinguisht presently? is it not better to enjoy the faint and languishing 
light of this Candle of the Lord, rather then to be in palpable and disconsolate 
darknesse? There are indeed but a few seminal sparks left in the ashes, and 
must there be whole floods of water cast on them to quench them? ‘Tis but 
an old imperfect Manuscript, with some broken periods, some letters worn 
out, must they therefore with an unmerciful indignation rend it and tear it 
asunder? ‘Tis granted that the picture has lost its glosse and beauty, the 
oriency of its colours, the elegancy of its lineaments, the comelinesse of its 
proportion; must it therefore be totally defac’d? must it be made one great 
blot? and must the very frame of it be broken in pieces? Would you perswade 
the Lutanist to cut all his strings in sunder, because they are out of tune? 
and will you break the Bowe upon no other account, but because it’s unbended? 
because men have not so much of Reason as they should, will they therefore 
resolve to have none at all? '* 
The Cambridge Platonists were not reckless optimists; they had 
no illusions which led them to postulate the natural excellence 
of man or the infallibility of all his judgments. Rather they 
insisted on the frequent degeneracy of reason as well as will in 
the morally corrupt human natures. But they were far from 
any assertions of total depravity or original sin or complete 
helplessness of man’s judgment. And they were eager to urge the 
utilization of whatever degree of reason every man possessed or 
still retained. 

Smith died the year following the publication of the Leviathan, 
and Whichcote and Culverwel were rather free from controversial 
inclinations. More and Cudworth, however, were deeply affected 
by the discussions of liberty and necessity which Hobbes did so 
much to arouse to fury. And they were keenly aware of the 
value of a clearly judging reason as a basis for moral freedom. 
In a little known autobiography which More prefixed to the 
collected edition of his works (1675-9), he disclosed the influence 
which the idea of predestination had upon his philosophical 
thought. He revolted against the implications of the doctrine of 
predestination when he was still a boy of fourteen, and his later 
development increased his abhorrence of this doctrine which was 
so basic for Puritanism. He found in reason what he thought 

4% John Smith, in Campaguac, p. 90. 

1” Culverwel, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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to be a free element in man’s nature. Reason was not de. 
termined by physical stimuli nor by the force of education nor 
by any other factor exterior to itself. Of course it often was 
swayed by those exterior factors. But it is the power, even if 
the power is not always exercised, of decision, not on the basis 
of necessity, but on the basis of a clear vision of truth as it really 
is. Against the penetration of reason the elements of necessity 
had at times to give way. Thus the rational man was to some 
extent a free agent and could escape from the confusions as well 
as the temptations which come from sense. Cudworth wrote 
that his main aim in writing his chief work was to refute the 
theory of ‘the fatal necessity of all actions and events.’ Not 
simply the materialism which he calls Democritean, but the 
theism which supposes ‘God both to decree and do all things in us 
(evil as well as good), or by his immediate influence to determinate 
all actions,’—both these systems of philosophy are hostile to 
true morality.2” Arbitrary will does not become moral by being 
thought of as omnipotent. Rather God would be a moral 
deity only if he were guided in his will by reason. And similarly 
man can be held subject to moral standards only if he has a 
reason independent of his passions and will. More and Cud- 
worth welcomed the appeal to reason, then, as an escape from 
the fatalism of Protestant confessional statements: indeed their 
particular type of rationalism which is bound up with the theory 
of innate ideas is largely motivated by this ethico-theological 
interest. 

3. Though the Cambridge Platonists exalted somewhat the 
power of reason, they did not manifest the slightest tendency 
towards a naturalism. Reason was to them a natural power of 
the human mind, but it was not merely a natural power. It was 
also in some sense supernatural. It was a divine revelation. It 
was not simply the means by which man reached forward to 
knowledge of God: it was also the means by which God came 
down into the life of man. In addition to sensible impressions, 
confused opinions, and deductive demonstrations, there is a 
fourth and higher degree of knowledge which is 


2 From the opening page of the “Preface to the Reader" in Cudworth’s In- 
tellectual System of the Universe. Cf. also Treatise of Eternal and Immutable Morality, 


PP. 34-36. 
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a naked Intuition of Eternal Truth which is alwaies the same, which never 
rises nor sets, but alwaies stands still in its Vertical, and fills the whole Horizon 
of the Soul with a mild and gentle light.” 

That is not the best and truest knowledge of God which is wrought out by 
the labour and sweat of the Brain, but that which is kindled within us by an 
heavenly warmth in our Hearts. As in the natural Body it is the Heart that 
sends up good Blood and warm Spirits into the Head, whereby it is best 
enabled to its several functions; so that which enables us to know and under- 
stand aright in the things of God, must be a living principle of Holiness with- 


in us.” 
Even more assured and of a greater mystical suggestion are the 
words of More: 


I should commend to them that would successfully philosophize, the belief 
and endeavor after a certain Principle more noble and inward than Reason 
it self, and without which Reason will faulter, or at least reach but to mean 
and frivolous things. I have a sense of something in me while I thus speak, 
which I must confess is of so retruse a nature that I want a rame for it, unless 
I should adventure to term it Divine Sagacity, which is the first Rise of success- 
ful Reason, especially in matters of great comprehension and moment.¥ 
Divine Sagacity . . . is a more inward, compendious, and comprehensive 
Presentation of Truth, ever antecedaneous to that Reason which in Theories 
of greatest importance approves it self afterwards, upon the exactest exami- 
nation, to be the most solid and perfect every way, and is truly that wisedome 
which is peculiarly styled the Gift of God.™ 
Reason is thus a direct seizure by the mind of the truth of certain 
supreme principles. It is not merely the discursive reason, but 
also an intuitive faculty. Its intuitions have authority more 
final than the arguments of the discursive reason, and need no 
experimental verification. It is the gift of God and it is the 
voice of God. 

4. That sound religion should be based upon reason, that all 
men are to some degree possessed of reason and some men are 
highly endowed therewith, and that reason is a more than natural 
faculty and so is specially fitted to penetrate into the truths 
of the religious realm,—these positions enabled the Cambridge 
Platonists to announce a via media in the troubled ecclesiastical 
world of seventeenth-century England, to oppose the arbitrary 
resort to credal symbol or Scriptural letter or church tradition, 

% John Smith, in Campagnac, p. 135. 

"= Ibid., p. 81. 

* A Collection of several Philosophical Writings, 2d edition, 1662, General Preface, 
Dp. vii. 


* Ibid., p. ix. 
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and to set aside the Protestant doctrines of the total corruption 
of human powers and of the total bondage of the human to the 
divine will. But more remained to be done. A double task at 
least demanded attention. On the one hand the Cambridge 
Platonists, with all due respect for Scripture, felt it desirable, 
further, to free theology from a too close dependence upon the 
letter of even that sacred body of writings, and from quarrels 
of interpretation of Scripture (such as any theory would lead 
to which made Scripture the sole source of religious truth), and 
to place it upon a foundation which would promise less con- 
tentious material for doctriral and confessional definitions. Op 
the other hand they needed to apply their theory of reason, to 
demonstrate that the theory was not sterile, to show specifically 
what knowledge of God and divinity their rationalistic method- 
ology could attain. The double task thus described was met 
and, for the moment at least, solved, by the theory of innate 
ideas. 

That is to say, the theory of innate ideas met a twofold need. 
It kept the rationalism of the seventeenth century from being 
empty of specific conclusions, and prevented the ‘latitude men’ 
from being denounced as men of little faith; for the innate 
ideas were central principles of theological and ethical nature 
upon which the Church’s teaching might stand. Also it stretched 
the Puritans’ narrow doctrinal suppositions as to the limits of 
inspiration. The ‘Supreme Judge’ could not be ‘the Holy Spirit 
speaking in the Scripture’ if the reason of man directly penetrated 
to some of the mysteries of the supernatural world. Inspiration 
did not wait for those moments when a man’s eyes rested upon 
the pages of even a sacred book. Inspiration was an internal 
principle, constantly working within a man no matter what 
external object attracted the attention of his senses. All the 
narrowness of Puritanism, all the sectarian spirit of the century, 
all the dogmatism of partisan groups were challenged by the 
theory of innate ideas. Our recollection of the telling blow 
which John Locke was so soon to deal this theory should not 
blind us to its adequacy for the ecclesiastical and theological 
situation in which it was formulated. 

The terms in which the Cambridge Platonists described innate 
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ideas are eulogistic rather than exact: they are usually meta- 
phorical. And as the years went on, the language in which the 
doctrine was expressed became more and more extravagant, and 
the theory became less and less safeguarded against a new dogma- 
tism. Culverwel spoke of ‘two or three comraon notions,’ *® 
but in the later writings of More and especially Cudworth there 
were always enough innate ideas to prove whatever these writers 
happened at the minute to want to establish beyond the doubt 
of controversy. That is, the development of the doctrine of 
innate ideas from 1650 to 1690 revealed the unbridled arrogance 
latent within it. Cudworth’s Treatise concerning Eternal and 
Immutable Morality is perhaps the most extreme and loose state- 
ment in which the theory of innate ideas was ever expressed on 
English soil; and though this treatise did not appear in print 
until 1731 (more than forty years after the death of its author), 
it betrays the uncritical spirit which was to bring about the 
entire disrepute of the doctrine in the first book of Locke’s 
Essay. 
A few passages will indicate the form which the doctrine of 
innate ideas took in England. Whichcote expressed it thus: 
The Truth of first Inscription is connatural to Man, it is the Light of God's 
Creation, and it flows from the Principles of which Man doth consist, in his 
very first Make: This is the Soul's Complexion. . . . For God made Man to 
them [i.e. the truths of first inscription], and did write them upon the Heart 
of Man, before he did declare them upon Mount Sinai, before he ingraved 
them upon the Tables of Stone, or before they were writ in our Bibles; God 
made Man to them, and wrought his Law upon Mens Hearts; and, as it were, 
interwove it into the Principles of our Reason; and the things thereof are 
the very Sense of Man’s Soul, and the Image of his Mind.* 
John Smith used the expressions ‘truths of natural inscription’ *” 
and ‘spiritual sensation’: 2* he claimed that the ‘divine irradi- 
ations’ carry a greater certainty than demonstrations by logic.*® 
* Culverwel, op. cit., p. 4. 
* Whichcote, in Campagnac, pp. 4, 5. 
7 Smith, in Campagnac, p. 180. 
8 Ibid., p. 80. 
* Ibid., p. 140. Cf. two further passages from writers not strictly to be included 
among the Cambridge Platonists but contemporary with the earlier members of the 
school. In William Chillingworth sound discourse is said to come from “common 


notions written by God in the hearts of all men, and deducing, according to the 
never-failing rules of logic, consequent deductions from them.” And Jeremy 
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Culverwel wrote of ‘an Intellectual Lamp in the soul,’ * ang 
described the direct intuition of innate truths as a kind of 
‘Intellectual Opticks.’** Again he says: 


That sacred Manuscript, which is writ by the finger of God himself in the 
heart of man, is a plain transcript of this original Law, so far as it concerns 
mans welfare.” 


More distinguished reason in God and reason in man by use of the 
terms Ratio Siabilis and Ratie mobilis. The former is ‘a kind of 
steady and immovable reason discovering the connexion of all 
things at once.’ The latter is ‘reason in evolution, we being 
able to apprehend things only in a successive manner one after 
another.’ None the less men’s reason ‘is really a participation 
of that divine reason in God, and is a true and faithful principle 
in man, when it is perfected and polished by the holy Spirit.’ * 
Borrowing the phrase of Chillingworth, More calls the ideas of 
the ratio mobilis ‘common notions.’ He regards the innate 
ideas as in some sense an ‘actuall knowledge.’* He also uses 
the expression ‘noemata.’ * Cudworth states the theory most 
baldly, as the two following passages show: 


Mind or understanding is, as it were, a diaphanous and crystalline globe, ora 
kind of notional world, which hath some reflex image, and correspondent ray, 
or representation in it, to whatsoever is in the true and real world of being.” 
As to the universal and abstract theorems of science, the terms whereof are 
those reasons of things, which exist no where but only in the mind itself (whose 
noemata and ideas they are) the measure and rule of truth concerning them 
can be no foreign or extraneous thing without the mind, but must be native 
and domestic to it, or contained within the mind itself, and therefore can be 
nothing but its clear and distinct perception. 


The theory of innate ideas thus expressed by all the Cambridge 
Platonists was both a logical and a metaphysical theory. Logi- 


Taylor spoke of “‘congenite notices, encreated with the understanding.” The 
former of these quotations is taken from Tulloch's Rational Theology in England, 
Vol. I, p. 331, and the latter from J. F. Stephens's Hore Sabbatice, Vol. I, p. 236. 

3° Culverwel, op. cit., p. 62. 

" Tbid., p. 14. 

33 Ibid., p. 34. 

%3 More, Conjectura Cabbalistica (1653), in The Preface to the Reader, fifth page. 

* More, The Immortality of the Soul, edited by F. I. MacKinnon (1925), p. 61 

% More, An Antidote against Atheism, in MacKinnon, p. 14. 

*% Enchiridion Ethicum, passim. 

8? Intellectual System of the Universe (New York, 1838), Vol. II, p. 38. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 136. 
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cally it meant that certain propositions ‘are known to be true 
as soon as ever they are proposed’ ** or are ‘true at first sight to 
all men in their wits, upon a clear perception of the Terms, 
without any further discourse or reasoning.’*° Then meta- 
physically it meant that the mind, antecedent to experience or 
instruction, possessed a body of virtual knowledge, was in fact 
a realm of known truths. And this metaphysical view of the 
mind resulted in a further logical position, namely that there is 
in the highest kind of knowledge much which sense could never 
produce or furnish materials for, much which comes from a 
purely rational or intellectual source. Experience has for the 
Cambridge Platonists merely the function of furnishing occasions 
upon which the active energy of the mind comes to fuli conscious- 
ness of the virtual knowledge it has always contained. Culverwel 
objects to theories of knowledge which ‘lay the foundation in 
sensitives,’ “! and asks why on such a supposition all men would 
not have equal knowledge with each other. Indeed, he seems 
to make sense share with reason in the production of knowledge. 
For example he says: 
So much certainty as is requisite for such a rational creature as man is, may 
well have its risings and springings out of sense, though it have more refinings 
and purifyings from the understanding. This is the right proportioning of his 
certainty to his being; for as his being results out of the mysterious union of 
matter, to immateriality: so likewise his knowledge and the certainty of his 
knowledge (I speake of naturall knowledge) first peeps out in sense, and shines 


more brightly in the understanding. The first dawnings of certainty are in 
the sense, the noon-day-glory of it is in the Intellectuals.“ 


But Culverwel is here speaking of ‘‘naturall knowledge’’ as 
contrasted with knowledge of divine truths. And relatively to 
the latter kind of knowledge he makes as sweeping claims for the 
a priori power of reason as does anyone of his school. The 
most telling passage in the whole literature of the Cambridge 
Platonists is perhaps this fine one from Culverwel: 

** Whichcote, in Campagnac, p. 5. 

“© More, in MacKinnon, p. 61. Cf. also the selections from More in Rand's 
Classical Moralists, pp. 242, 246. 

“ Culverwel, op. cit., p. 96. 


“@ Ibid., p. 151. Cf. also p. 91 for further passages stressing the value of sense 
for knowledge of natural objects. 
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There are stampt and printed upon the being of man, some cleare and undelible 
Principles, some first and Alphabetical Notions; by putting together of which 
it can spell out the Law of Nature. There's scatter’d in the Soul of Man 
some seeds of light, which fill it with a vigorous pregnancy, with a multiplying 
fruitfulnesse, so that it brings forth a numerous and sparkling posterity of 
secondary Notions, which make for the crowning and encompassing of the 
Soul with happinesse. . . . Reason thus . . . by warming and brooding upon 
these first and oval Principles of her own laying, it being it self quicken'd with 
an heavenly vigour, does thus hatch the Law of Nature.* 
Culverwel here shows that if ‘naturall knowledge’ is passing 
from the crude realm of sense to the refining realm of under- 
standing, knowledge of religious and ethical truths comes from 
reason as stimulated by a ‘heavenly vigour.’ He thus gave 
clear indication of regarding the highest knowledge as a kind of 
revelation, as coming about through an inspiration,—only the 
inspiration came, not according to the rather mechanical scheme 
of orthodox Protestant dogma (which required the letter of 
Scripture to be before the eye), but because of the lofty nature 
of the subject-matter which the mind might endeavor to know. 
He put forth a doctrine of inspiration emancipated from the 
rigid limitations to which Puritanism had subjected it. For 
our present purpose it is important to note that the assistance 
of sense is not needed for this highest kind of knowledge. More 
moderate in his claims than the other members of his school, he 
granted the value of sense-experience for some considerations. 
And even for divinity he would not go so far as the following 
statement from John Smith: 


That Mental faculty and power whereby we judge and discern things, is so far 
from being a Body, that it must retract and withdraw it self from all Bodily 
operation whensoever it will nakedly discern Truth.“ 

The later Cambridge Platonists, More and Cudworth, were 
even more insistent upon the non-sensitive or non-empirical 
element in knowledge. To treat knowledge of God and im- 
mortality as coming from sensation is, More wrote, as un- 
warranted as to suppose that the truth of a geometrical theorem 
depends upon the particular diagram drawn on paper.“ The 
error of those who treat the Mind as an ‘Abrasa Tabula’ on 

* Op. cit., DP. $4. S5- 


“ Smith, in Campagnac, pp. 120-121. 
“ An Antidote against Atheisme (1653), pp. 10-11 (MacKinnon’s edition, p. 9). 
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which sense imprints knowledge is due to confusion in ‘not 
warily enough distinguishing betwixt extrinsecall Occasions, and 
the adequate or principal Causes of things.’ “ 


There is an active and actuall Knowledge in a man, of which these outward 
Objects are rather the re-minders than the first begetters or implanters.*’ 

We have some Ideas that we are not beholding to our Senses for, but are the 
mere exertions of the Mind occasionally awakened by the Appulses of the 
outward Objects; which the outward Senses do no more teach us, then he 
that awakened the Musician to sing taught him his skill.“ 


Cudworth, as is usually the case, carries the doctrine out in the 
most extreme and least safeguarded form. One could run 
through his Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality 
and pick out scores of extravagant statements of the non- 
dependence of knowledge on sense and the creation of knowledge 
from the innate materials of the mind. 


To Know or Understand a thing, is nothing else but by some Inward Anticipa- 
tion of the Mind, that is Native and Domestick, and so familiar to it, to take 
Acquaintance with it.” 

Sense apprehends Individual Bodies without, by something derived from them, 
and so a Posteriori . . . but Knowledge is a Comprehension of a thing Pre- 
leptically, and as it were a Priori.” 

Knowledge is an Inward and Active Energy of the Mind it self, and the dis- 
playing of its own Innate Vigour from within, whereby it doth Conquer, 
Master and Command its Objects, and so begets a Clear, Serene, Victorious, 
and Satisfactory Sense within it self. . . . So that Knowledge is not a Passion 
from any thing without the Mind, but an Active Exertion of the Inward 
Strength, Vigour, and Power of the Mind, displaying it self from within; and 
the Intelligible Forms by which Things are Understood or Known, are not 
Stamps or Impressions passively printed upon the Soul from without, but 
Ideas vitally protended or actively exerted from within it self." 


Cudworth perhaps gave the neatest summary of the significance 
of his theory of knowledge when he said that ‘knowledge doth 
not begin in Individuals, but end in them.’® That is, in order 
to gain knowledge, we must start with the innate ideas within 
ourselves, and then through deductions we may come to under- 
stand the nature of the particular objects about us. 

# Ibid., p. 19 (MacKinnon’s edition, p. 14). 

“7 Ibid., p. 19 (MacKinnon’s edition, p. 14). 

48 Jbid., p. 24 (MacKinnon's edition, p. 17). 

Op. cit., Dp. 93-94. 

8° Tbid., p. 99. 


& Tbid., pp. 126, 127. 
8 Ibid., p. 219. 
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Naturally the theory of innate ideas as the Cambridge Plato- 
nists formulated it would bring to mind Plato’s doctrine of 
knowledge as recollection and his theory of the preéxistence of 
the soul. It is interesting to see how the seventeenth-century 
disciples of Plato took these teachings. Culverwel and More 
doubted the preéxistence of the soul and denied that their 
theory of knowledge afforded any basis for such a supposition.™ 
Culverwel regretted that Plato so despised the body; and he 
thought Plato’s attitude to the body was due to ‘his ignorance 
of the resurrection’ and hence of the ‘glory the body was capable 
of.” Culverwel, More, and Cudworth united in denying that 
there is a full consciousness at the time of birth of the knowledge 
latent or virtual within the soul. Culverwel, thinking that 
Plato meant to affirm such a consciousness, disparaged Plato as 
misguided and contrasted him unfavorably with Aristotle who 
‘did not antedate his own knowledge.’ More took Plato as 
using metaphors to express a position akin to his own, and so 
rather glorified him as the founder of his own school of thought. 
Cudworth expressed in the following passage what is really the 
gist of the attitude of all these writers: 


Though all learning be not remembrance of what the soul once before actually 
understood, in a pre-existent state, as Plato somewhere would have it, . . . yet 
is all human teaching but maieutical, or obstetricious; and not the filling of 
the soul as a vessel, merely by pouring into it from without, but the kindling 
of it from within; or helping it so as to excite and awaken, compare and 
compound, its own notions, as whereby to arrive at the knowledge of that 
which it was before ignorant of.™ 


These were the main features of the doctrine of innate ideas 
in the English writers of the seventeenth century. The theory 
was a philosophical defence for the ecclesiastical party which 
sought peace and unity in a via media between the Anglican and 
Puritan extremists. It was an attempt at a constructive and 
comprehensive basis for theology, with emphasis on the practical 
and ethical aspects of religion. The appeal to reason and the 

"Cf. More, Enthusiasmus Triumphatus (1656), p. 209. More facetiously re- 
marks here: “I am a very wary Philosopher, and he must rise betimes that goes 
about to impose upon my reason.” 


* Culverwel, op. cit., p. 88. 


® Ibid., p. 90. 
* Cudworth, o?. cit., Vol. II, pp. 105-106. 
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partial exaltation of the powers of the human mind would of 
course be displeasing to both of the two powerful parties in the 
Church, but the multiplication of sects made some such appeal 
inevitable. And the seeming secularization of the foundation 
of theological doctrine was offset by the constant reiteration of 
the semi-divine nature of the voice of reason. Perhaps the 
most important and also the most contentious element in the 
rationalism of the Cambridge Platonists was their turning from 
the supposition that all truth lay in creed or Bible or church- 
tradition, and their insistence that reason must be given wider 
scope: reason must be permitted to examine all books and all 
human interests, and must be allowed to speak whenever it was 
prompted to do so by the urgency of its own discovery of truth. 
Since the chief concerns of the Cambridge Platonists were with 
religious and moral principles rather than with the world of 
nature (though More also embraced the latter interest within 
his range), the need for an empirical test of the validity of an 
idea was not realized. Rather the validity of an idea was 
settled by appealing to the conditions of its origin in the divine 
seeds sown in man’s nature.*” 

Such was the situation within which the English form of the 
doctrine of innate ideas developed. The vast prestige of Des- 
cartes in England doubtless reinforced enormously the strength 
of the doctrine. But the philosophy of the Frenchman neither 
suggested the doctrine nor determined the form it assumed. 
Not simply were the earlier writings of all the members of the 
school of Cambridge Platonists too early to have been, in all 
likelihood, composed under Cartesian influence, but also the 
English form of the doctrine of innate ideas can be traced back 
to authors who wrote before Descartes’s earliest works appeared. 
Among these writers of the pre-Cartesian period the most 

8? The appeal to origins was typical of this age in all fields of human interest. 
A government was a just government which abided by original contracts; a religion 
was true which held to the original simple truths antecedent to the corruptions of 
priests; an idea was true which was part of the native endowment of the mind. 
That is, legitimacy, primitiveness, or innateness were tests of validity, and were 


used for apologetic purposes rather than utility, results flowing from a thing, or 
outcome. Of course this attitude was not universal in the seventeenth century, 


but it was characteristic and conspicuous. 
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important in this connection are Grotius and Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, the former of whom had almost as much influence in 
England as any English writer, and the latter of whom had 
great influence on all liberal parties in the church. Lord Herbert 
spoke of certain ‘common notions’ which come from and have 
their existence in the reason itself, and he spoke of the human 
mind as a closed book in which much truth was already stored, 
even if the stimulus of sense-experience is needed to open the 
book and make the truth apparent. Grotius asserted that the 
law of nature originated ex principiis homini internis, and that 
the certainty of these principles within man were such that no 
further assurance, not even in the form of a divine revelation, 
could strengthen them. Lord Herbert and Grotius, like the 
Cambridge Platonists later in the same century, were concerned 
with religious and ecclesiastical matters, and their ‘common 
notions’ and ‘internal principles’ were devised to furnish a 
ground of certainty on which all contending parties in the church 
might unite. Thus the theory of innate ideas in the Cambridge 
Platonists is the more technical elaboration of suggestions already 
current in theological quarters, reinforced by, though not deriving 
from, the philosophy of Descartes. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the influence of Descartes was not more compelling over 
the English writers; for the later writings of the Cambridge 
Platonists, especially those of More, became most extravagantly 
credulous of all sorts of fantastic stories concerning occultism 
and semi-magical forces. The Cartesian pre-occupation with 
natural science would perhaps have restrained this unfortunate 
recrudescence of superstition in philosophical quarters. More's 
interest in physical science was indirect: that is, he was interested 
in it only so far as it was necessary to protect his theology from 
mechanistic and materialistic implications. As has been sug- 
gested already, the absorption of the Cambridge Platonists in 
theological affairs kept them from developing any form of 
empirical check upon the supposition of a priori knowledge. In 
fact, the difference between Cartesian and English forms of the 
doctrine of innate ideas could be summed up by saying that 
Descartes wanted innate ideas as part of his equipment for 
insisting on the clarity and demonstrability of the new view of 
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external nature, whereas the Cambridge Platonists wanted innate 
ideas as a technique for defending their interpretation of the 
moral claims of religion upon men and of the spiritual realities 


defined in theological doctrines. 
STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Symbolism and Truth. By Rate M. Eaton. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1925.—pp. xiv, 330. 


Though Dr. Eaton’s book is rather special in subject-matter, it is 
a useful one. A great deal of importance that might be written about 
language and other signs and symbols finds no place in this discussion; 
and though the book claims to be “an introduction to the theory of 
knowledge,’’ many phases of knowledge go without mention in its 
pages. Despite these limitations, the book is well worth while, for 
nowhere else is there obtainable so complete a survey of those aspects 
of symbols which are relevant to their use in symbolic logic. The 
influence of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s opinions is evident throughout. 
The author’s own conclusions are almost always defensible, and often 
convincing. But I should personally prefer more consideration of 
alternatives, ir spite of the fact that, for the most part, I think his 
preferences are wise. He writes smoothly, though occasionally with 
some diffuseness; and if he is not particularly brilliant, he is also 
seldom obscure. 

The beginning and ending of the book are the least satisfactory 
parts. The first chapter might easily weary a reader, and would be 
improved by a little more directness and condensation. The last 
chapter, which is entitled ‘‘The Metaphysics of Knowledge,”’ says a 
number of things which are common-sense to the point of common- 
placeness. Its choice of topics makes it rather a miscellaneous 
supplement to the earlier parts of the book, than a deeper inquiry into 
the questions raised in those preceding parts. One could have wished 
for a further final examination of the relation between language and 
reality, and more particularly between the symbolic relational mode of 
analysis and reality. Dr. Eaton has, throughout the book, thrown in 
a goodly number of comments by the way concerning such topics, 
and made his own opinions fairly clear. But that these are the only 
opinions that are plausible, he has not made so clear. 

In the first chapter the author speaks of the close connection 
between language and nascent or inhibited reactions, but refuses to 
accept the behaviorist interpretation as complete. He further calls 
attention to the contrast between simple symbols, which have gotten 
their meaning from some immediate reaction on presented data, and 
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syntactic combinations, which get their meaning from the constituent 
symbols plus the form of combination. Corresponding to these latter 
there need not exist any objective complex, either presented or un- 
prevented. 

The second chapter deals with logical form in single symbolic 
complexes, and chapter seven with logical form in deductive systems. 
Logical form is modeled on the structure of facts, but is something 
more extensive, for there are distinctions of logical form which are 
not objectively duplicated,—for instance, differences of emphasis, or 
of premise and conclusion. Thus the same chjective arrangement 
abc can be analyzed as ‘b between a and ¢,’ or ‘b after a, and ¢ after b,’ 
or ‘b next to a, and ¢ next to b,’ etc. I presume Dr. Eaton would also 
include here such notions as that of either-or, and some of the uses of 
not, as well as the, all, any, and the like, as examples of symbolic forms 
which are not directly duplicated in the world of objects meant. He 
further defines logical form: “If, in the apprehension of a fact, every- 
thing is disregarded excepting the numerical identity and diversity of 
its elements, and their grouping into wholes, what remains will be 
the logical form"’ (p. 47). Perhaps Dr. Eaton should have distin- 
guished the logical form of existent or possible objects from the logical 
form of symbols, using some such subspecies as ‘structural form’ and 
‘symbolic form.’ It then might be true that not all ‘structural 
forms,’ as those containing infinities, are duplicated in ‘symbolic 
forms,’ and certain forms of discourse, such as either-or, are not 
duplicated in objective structures. 

Dr. Eaton, like Herr Wittgenstein, makes much of the parallelism 
of symbolic forms and structural forms. Yet it is evident that we are 
continually departing from it, as when we indicate the twoness of two 
cows by 2 and not by JI. Possibly this is only to return to the 
parallelism on a higher level, for what is most symbolic is the way the 
symbols are handled and combined. But I could wish that the author 
had discussed more fully the limits of parallelism between symbolism 
and facts symbolized. The same point comes up again in the treat- 
ment of deductive systems, including the very definition of implication. 
Consequently, his chapter seven, sound so far as it goes, and with some 
novelties of treatment which I wish I had space to discuss, seems to me 
inadequate to the main subject of the book. In fact, there is the 
deeper question whether there is such a thing as structural form: can 
we abstract from all differences in intension which make no differences 
in extension? And again, Dr. Eaton makes numerical identity and 
diversity prior to, and independent of, all relations. Yet some very 
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able thinkers have maintained that place in a system, for instance 
space-time, was the individuating factor par excellence. Dr. Eaton 
may be right, but his refutation (p. 71) is, I think, less conclusive 
than he supposes it to be. 

Chapter three deals with universals and individuals. A universal 
is a unifying element in a structural group. Noteworthy is our 
author’s extension of this definition to include attributes signified by 
predicate adjectives. Granting that an adequate symbolism will 
parallel the structure of fact, we can not symbolize such a unifying 
element properly by an individual object, such as R in (aRb). Yet 
we are confronted by the paradox that practically all the words of 
language, even most of the proper names and pronouns, are intended 
to signify not individuals, but universals. The parallelism of symbolic 
and structural forms therefore seems, in ordinary language at least, 
to break down in a most appalling and complete fashion. Indecd, one 
difficulty of ordinary language is that there would seem to be nothing 
in it that denotes, or directly indicates individuals. ll is universal 
in signification. As a matter of fact, taking language in actual use, 
the difference is less uncompromising than might be assumed. We do 
manage to pin down our thoughts on individuals, and we often merely 
splatter around and come somewhere near as regards the universals, 
Thus we indicate the particular shade of red we mean by somehow 
pointing out an individual surface that illustrates it. The author's 
statement that it seems as if we could exactly designate universals, 
even by single words, but no multiplication of words can define an 
individual object, is only partly correct. There are grades of definite- 
ness in universals, vague and precise, or at least there are grades in 
our concepts of them, and we can indicate that something is an animal 
or a color, without specifying which determinate species of animal it is, 
or what shade of color. But individuals we tend to think of, perhaps 
wrongly, as existent only in one grade of perfect precision. The 
concepts of vagueness and precision, and their exact distinction from 
the related contrast of the general and the specific, are worthy of a 
more detailed study,—the more so since certain philosophers, such as 
Bradley, have tended to identify the vague with the false, whereas in 
ordinary usage we assume that the vaguer the statement, the less 
chance of error. 

Chapter four goes more into detail concerning the denoting of 
individuals by descriptions. It takes the shape of an attack on Mr. 
Bertrand Russell's theory of descriptions, though I should judge Dr. 
Eaton's point of disagreement to be less vital than his many points of 
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agreement with Russell. Mr. Russell’s theory of descriptions, when 
taken out of its symbolic and technical statement, is, I think, some- 
thing like this. The older logic said every word had intension and 
extension, connotation of universals and denotation of individuals. 
Mr. Russell remarks that this is not true in English, but that the two 
are distinguished linguistically. Thus ‘man’ connotes, but does not 
denote. The denoting is done by some derivative phrase, ‘the man,’ 
‘a man,’ ‘all men,’ or the plural, ‘men.’ He further, for reasons which 
Dr. Eaton discusses at some length though not completely, holds that 
such phrases do not denote when taken in isolation. There is nothing 
in language that denotes,—except possibly an occasional ‘this’ or ‘it’ 
or ‘thingumbob,’ which has meaning only in use as used by someone at 
some time, and supplemented by the direction of glance or pointing 
finger. To this opinion that descriptions have no meaning in isolation, 
the author primarily dissents. I had never attached great importance 
to just this aspect of Mr. Russell’s theory,—all words are more or less 
incomplete in isolation. I have always understood the chief reason 
for Mr. Russell’s opinion about incompleteness to be that, in inter- 
preting such phrases, he turned ‘man’ into ‘x is human,’ containing a 
“real variable”’ as he calls it. To assert merely ‘x is human’ is to 
assert nonsense. It can, however, become part of a proposition that 
can be meaningfully asserted, for instance, ‘There is an x, such that, x 
is human,’ where x is an ‘‘apparent variable.” Dr. Eaton seems to me 
not to have fully grasped these distinctions—distinctions which lead 
Mr. Russell to one of his whimsical paradoxes about “variables, as 
actually used, being that part of logic and mathematics that does 
not vary.” 

But the real center of Mr. Russell's theory is, as I understand it, 
that he would analyze all language into verbs and predicate adjectives, 
plus some conjunctions, which are largely linguistic, and some apparent 
variable subjects, such as ‘There is an x, such that, efc.,’ or, ‘ Whatever 
x may be, if x is, etc.’ These x-subjects do not really denote the 
objects that satisfy them and make the propositions true. As a 
result of Mr. Russell's analysis all nouns disappear. Dr. Eaton himself 
seems to come to a very similar theory at times. I personally consider 
Mr. Russell's analysis of language a very remarkable and interesting 
hypothesis. I may add that I can not give equal praise to Mr. 
Russell’s dubious theory of acquaintance and sense data, which runs 
tandem with his theory of language analysis, and which has drawn 
away most of the attention of his critics. 

Chapter five is directed first of all against the doctrine of ‘sub- 
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sistence’: “If a thing does not exist it has no being; to speak of it 
as subsisting is merely to attempt to smuggle it back into reality, 
from which it has been once dismissed” (p. 159). Likewise, there are 
no ‘truths,’ as a third class of beings distinct from thoughts and 
facts. There follows a discussion of the nature of belief, and the 
criteria of truth. It would lead too far to try to debate these points 
adequately. The notion of ‘subsistence’ or of ‘essence’ has never 
appealed to me much, but I feel there is more to be considered about 
possibilities, and truths concerning the possible, than the author has 
seen fit to discuss. 

Chapter six concerns negation. ‘Negative facts’ offer a serious 
perplexity, which Dr. Eaton has, I think, handled wisely. Negative 
symbols can not merely refer to nothing, for that would make them the 
same as false symbols. Professor Montague has recently accepted the 
doctrine of negative facts to the extent of declaring that what can be 
said negatively about anything is equally real with, and immensely 
richer than, what can be said positively. Mr. Russell, in agreement 
with Herr Wittgenstein, has come forward with the same doctrine of 
the objective reality of negative particular facts. He says that terms 
take relations in two ways, positive and negative. Thus ‘George 
Washington did not swallow the moon’ is one of the peculiar ways in 
which George and the moon are related by the relation of swallowing, 
—and of course another is that ‘The moon did not swallow George.’ 
It would seem that, according to Professor Montague or Mr. Russell, 
two letters on this page, which stand in the observable positive 
relation to each other of being three inches apart, also stand in the 
doubtfully observable, but equally real, relations to each other of 
not being one inch apart, and not being six inches apart, and not 
being a mile apart, and not being seven and a quarter miles apart, 
etc., etc. Verily the plethora and superfecundity of negative facts 
threatens to overwhelm us. On the other side of the question, Dr. 
Demos has proposed to eliminate negative facts by saying that the 
symbols, ‘This flower is not white,’ shall be interpreted to mean, 
“There is a proposition not here further specified, which is true about 
this flower, and which is incompatible with the truth of the proposition, 
‘This flower is white.’”” Dr. Demos’s method does the trick, but it 
does it at the expense of assuming a metaphysical principle, that all 
absences and lacks have a positive cause and basis. It may be true 
in this case that the flower happens to be blue, and being blue is 
incompatible with being white. But Dr. Eaton well objects that we 
should not make this incompatibility a part of the very meaning of 
the negative statement. 
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The author’s own proposal is simple enough, and I think it is 
adequate to do away with the multiplicity of particular negative facts. 
He says, if I rightly interpret him, ‘This flower is not white’ shall be 
understood to mean, “Amy existent fact is different from ‘This 
flower is white.’’"’ This amounts to saying, of course, that there is 
no such fact as ‘This flower is white,’ and likewise no such fact as 
‘This flower is not white.’ And it is also obvious that while he has 
thus gotten rid of much metaphysical junk in the form of supposed 
single objective facts such as, ‘This flower is not white, not green, 
not red, not yellow, efc.,’ he has not gotten rid of objective negatives 
in the world. He has merely located them where they really are, 
namely, in the universal or general facts. There is such a universal 
negative lying concealed behind his innocent-looking little word ‘any.’ 

May we pause to illustrate further this negativity of universal 
truths, for it is very important, and persistently slurred over, even by 
logicians. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, and ignoring the 
probable existence of albinos, that ‘ All crows are black.’ Suppose we 
set out to establish this by examining crows. You say we could not 
make a complete enumeration, for want of time. But let us also 
suppose that that little difficulty has been obviated by our being 
endowed with the speed of travel and length of days of an archangel. 
Now let us suppose that we have actually observed all crows. Could 
we then conclude, not merely the particular ‘There are some black 
crows,’ but the universal, ‘All crows are black’? No, we could not. 
The last crow would not come labeled, ‘I am the last of ccowdom, look 
no further.’ We should have examined all, but we should not know 
that we had done so. Nay, had we examined all places where crows 
might be, we still could not conclude, for we should not thereby know 
that we had examined all places. Essential to every universal fact in 
the world is, therefore, a negative fact, ‘There are no others.’ This 
is a negative aspect which is in all the general objective facts of the 
world, and can not be interpreted into something positive by any 
juggling of symbols. It therefore is likewise part of the meaning of 
all universal propositions. Universal negatives we can not reduce 
further. No enumeration of what is can tell you that that is all there is. 
Since the totality of all facts (of a certain type) occurs over and over 
in all the interpretations of particular negative statements, by Dr. 
Eaton’s theory, there is only one negative there involved objectively. 
The multiplicity of trivial negatives therefore disappears, except in the 
realm of symbols. And as for the particular negative objective combi- 
nations, Mr. Russell's and Professor Montague’s ‘a relation connecting 
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terms negatively, or a thing having a quality negatively,’—I must say 
all that has always been to me sheer nonsense, and Dr. Eaton does 
well to show us how to avoid such foolishness. 

Dr. Eaton's book, I may conclude, will offer most to those who have 
already considered the topics treated, but to them it will offer a good 
deal. Essentially it is a fairly independent exposition of the views 
of Mr. Bertrand Russell,—more Russellian perhaps than Dr. Eaton 
realizes. I doubt if the beginner would find it very illuminating, yet 
I know of scarcely anything on these topics that is suited to the 
beginner. A word of praise is certainly owing for the bibliography, 
which has the great merit of being selective and specific, and well 


rounds out a worth-while book. 
Harry T. COsTELLo. 


Trinity COLLEGE. 


Nuovi Principi. By FRANcEsCO ORESTANO. Rome, Casa Editrice 

“Optima,” 1925.—pp. 447. 

In the adjective of his title Signor Orestano has set the tone of his 
book. An illustration on his title-page bears Virgil’s words to Dante, 
in the first Canto of the Inferno: ‘“‘ Thee it behooves to take another 
road.” One chapter is entitled: ‘Nuovi procedimenti tecnici del 
pensiero"; three others deal with a New Theory of Science. The 
entire book conveys the author’s firm conviction that he is blazing 
a great new trail, and he is ardent even when technical. 

This work is a critique of intellectualism and the outline of a 
philosophy of action. Consciousness is more than thought, and truth 
more than mere rational coherence. A coherent and harmonious 
system of categories is unavailable; thought is involved in dialectic 
instability: how, then, are we to master the ontological problem? 
The author reviews the principal solutions offered: mystical-inspira- 
tional, Kantian-agnostic, Socratic-Platonic-Aristotelian, rationalistic, 
psychological, physico-mathematical. He concludes that the problem, 
and the whole search after truth, while theoretical, is not merely 
theoretical. We need an experience that does not merely rehearse 
but controls and dominates: this is action. Action is the crucial 
experiment of truth or error in our thinking; it meets the issue, 
solves the problem, yields the key to reality. Vaster than thought is 
life, spiritual activity, and “if we cannot think without error, neither 
can we live without truth”’ (p. 219). 

Is this pragmatism, intuitionism, Blondelism? The first two, 
according to Orestano, assume a more or less sceptical attitude towards 
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the problem of truth in an ontological or absolute sense, and Blondel’s 
philosophy of action has too many ethical-religious commitments. 
Orestano believes that an idea works because it is true; the absolute 
yalue of truth, which he does not doubt but which he cannot make 
good in purely intellectual terms, he would vindicate through action; 
Goethe’s famous phrase he would read thus: “The true alone is 
fruitful.” 

The ontological problem is not one of truth merely but of reality, 
not one of mere knowledge but of life or death. The various onto- 
logical postulates—of the persistence, the universal regularity, the 
homogeneity, the simplicity, the purposiveness, the rationality, the 
intelligibility of reality—do not preclude their opposites. We deal 
in hypotheses, but we cannot on that account resign ourselves to 
agnosticism. Hypotheses are the riches of human thought. Let 
not the intellect impoverish thought and experience by forgetting 
‘Hamlet's principle’: there is always more in heaven and earth than 
is dreamt of in our philosophies or sciences. 

The close of the book, dealing with the world of values, deserves 
particular attention. Orestano finds economic, juridical, moral, re- 
ligious, esthetic values to be all bound up with truth-values. But 
on further consideration we see that each type of value involves the 
other types; there is a unity and solidarity in the world of values, 
and an intrinsic moral quality dominates them all. The funda- 
mental principle of this generic ethicalness of value is the principle 
of the absolute value of life, of spiritual activity. This fundamental 
principle is used in the conclusion of the book in outlining a more 
practical philosophy of life. Heaven and earth by themselves are 
not worth one human soul and its ideal quest. Individual and social 
life is a reach after these absolute values, is thus essentially free. 
This reach and ideal activity of a people constitutes them a nation, 
a nation devoted ever to peace, and ready to go to war for nothing but 
the revindication of its liberty. 

Philosophy is one though philosophies be many: one in the con- 
tinuity of spiritual activity pressing for truth across the error of its 
formule. The recognition of this philosophy of philosophies, in 
Orestano’s opinion, is a peculiarly Italian experience; and to this 
perennial philosophy his own filosofia sinottica is intended as a vital 
contribution, a contribution that in time will no doubt replace itself 
by a better one, thereby proving itself good. 

Rapostav A. TSANOFF. 
Tue Rice INSTITUTE. 
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Hegels Gesellschaftsbegriff und seine geschichtliche Fortbildung durch 
Lorenz Stein, Marx, Engels und Lassalle. Von PauL VoGet. Kant- 
Studien, Erganzungsheft Nr. 59. Berlin, Pan-Verlag Rolf Heise, 
1925.—pp. vii, 384. 

This essay was awarded the prize of the Philosophical Society of 
Berlin, offered cn the occasion of the hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of Hegel’s birth in 1920. It included originally the exposition of 
Hegel's social philosophy which now forms its first part; the author 
has expanded it by adding the later parts, dealing with the chief 
developments of Hegel’s theory of society at the hands of Lorenz 
Stein, Karl Marx, Friederich Engels, and Ferdinand Lassalle. 

The work is chiefly expository. The author presents the views of 
each thinker under certain general headings, such as the ethical 
aspects of their theories of society, the problem of freedom and the 
relation of the individual to the social system, the relation of society 
to the state and to law, and the place assigned to work and property 
in the social organization. For the most part the presentation may 
be called ideological; there are only passing references to the actual 
social, economic, and political conditions which may have been 
responsible for the Hegelian theory of society. In a concluding 
chapter Dr. Vogel gathers together the general principles common to 
all the members of the school and forming the logical structure of 
their theory. In so far as he has a thesis to support it is that a view of 
society in principle like that originated by Hegel and developed by 
Marx and the other Hegelians is logically self-sufficient and hence is 
suitable to form the basis of an independent science of sociology. 

To an American or English scholar, who has perhaps been ac- 
customed to think of Hegelian political and social philosophy mainly 
in the form given it by Bradley and Bosanquet, possibly the most 
interesting aspect of Dr. Vogel's historical exposition will be his thesis 
that the greatest of all Hegel’s pupils was Karl Marx. That Marx 
was an Hegelian is of course well known. But the practical temper 
of his revolutionary socialism is so very different from Hegel’s con- 
servative Prussianism that it is easy to overlook an identity of under- 
lying principles. Dr. Vogel is probably right in holding not only that 
the scientific principles on which Marx sought to found his socialism 
were truly Hegelian, but also that they were the most typical and the 
most fruitful result in social theory of the Hegelian philosophy. The 
chief differences between Marx and Hegel,—the substitution of 
materialism for idealism in metaphysics and of a somewhat fanatical 
hatred of the state for Hegel's romantic glorification of it,—were less 
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important than they seem. As Dr. Vogel has well shown, Marx’s 
theory of the economic determination of civilization and Hegel’s 
theory of dialectical development rest upon very similar conceptions 
of society, and the ethical aims of Marx’s socialism had much in 
common with Hegel’s doctrine of the progress of mankind toward 
freedom, and little or nothing to do with materialism. 

Another comparison is suggested,—though not explicitly men- 
tioned,—by the systematic analysis of the Hegelian social philosophy 
with which Dr. Vogel closes his essay. Despite unquestionably great 
differences, it is surprising to note how many of their important 
principles the Hegelians derived from Plato. At first sight, no doubt, 
the contrast is more striking than the similarity, for a social philosophy 
which threw into relief the economic aspect of social relations and 
which assigned a central place to the historical study of civilization 
appears to be at the opposite pole from Plato’s ideally perfect state 
from which, so far as may be, the economic aspect is eliminated. 
And yet the foundation upon which this modern superstructure is 
built is Platonic. Hegel and Marx adapted Plato’s analysis of the 
city-state to the explanation of the national state and of an industrial 
society. For the importance which they attach to history and 
economics grows directly from the conception of society as an organic 
unity, depending upon human needs and living by means of the 
functional relations between the individuals and subordinate groups 
which make it up. The revival of this essentially Platonic view of 
the ultimate nature of the social structure is what chiefly distinguishes 
the Hegelian conception of society from the contractual or indi- 
vidualist theories which flourished in modern philosophy prior to its 


appearance. 
GrEorGE H. SABINE. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Studies in the History of Ideas, Vol. 11. Edited by the Department of 
Philosophy of Columbia University. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1925.—pp. 377. 

Of the thirteen essays which constitute the present volume of 
Columbia Studies, three fall within the field of Greek philosophy. 
In the first of these, ‘‘The Socratic Dialogues of Plato,"” Mr. Dewey 
aims “to present a point of view for interpreting the Platonic dialogues 
rather than to develop that point of view into an adequate piece of 
scholarly research” (p. 3, note). With a conspicuous silence upon 
the opposed views of such competent scholars as, ¢.g., John Burnet and 
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A. E. Taylor, Mr. Dewey asserts that to suppose that the so-called 
Socratic dialogues are ‘genuinely’ Socratic “leaves us without the 
key to understanding these early dialogues, and also without a clew 
to their relation to the later dialogues” (p. 3). These dialogues 
become intelligible to Mr. Dewey only upon the hypothesis that their 
dramatis persone mask schools of thought which belonged to Plato’s 
own age and which were seeking to father their views upon Socrates: 
“when somebody in a dialogue seriously presents a view which is 
criticized by Socrates we have an echo of some teaching of some 
contemporary school” (p. 6), and “the joke, so transparently clear 
to Plato’s own audience, is heightened by putting the confutation in the 
mouth of Socrates himself” (p. 4). It is not difficult to recognize, 
as Mr. Dewey does, the Cynic or Cyrenaic flavor of the views 
which Socrates subjects to criticism in Lesser Hippias, Laches, and 
Charmides; but, to the reviewer at least, it appears that the contention 
that the central figure in the early dialogues is only a “ Platonic- 
Socrates’’ is not even rendered plausible. Incidentally, one reads 
that Plato “borrowed”’ from Democritus the “concept of fixed forms, 
ideas or schemas, as the sole objects of true knowledge” (p. 23). 
One would appreciate having the evidence in support of this statement; 
or was it perhaps not intended that the ‘borrowing’ should be under- 
stood literally? 

Mr. McClure contributes a discussion of “‘The Theme of Plato's 
Republic,”” which he admits “would be gratuituous were there not 
current the general belief that the Republic is lacking in unity and 
coherence."’ (Is such a belief at all widely current?) With admirable 
directness and lucidity Mr. McClure sets forth his thesis that the 
dialogue “has for its main theme the problem of the relation of virtue 
and happiness” (p. 28). “It is the purpose of the Republic to show 
that when good men govern virtue and happiness will go together, 

. . that when the institutions of society are modeled in accordance 
with nature, the good life will also be the happy life’ (p. 28). Ina 
detailed analysis of the dialogue, the writer exhibits the relevance of 
its successive stages to this unifying purpose. But considerable and 
important passages (e.g. especially in Books VI and VII) dealing with 
knowledge and its objects, are quite neglected. Is this to be accounted 
for in any measure by Mr. McClure’s conviction—which some would 
not share—that “ Plato is not primarily a metaphysician’’? 

Mr. Edman’s study of “ The Logic of Mysticism in Plotinus” is a 
fine handling of a difficult theme. The reader is properly reminded 
that for Plotinus “mysticism is not the evasion but the climax of 
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thought” (p. 51). “A thinker more completely consistent, granting 
him his premises, or more fundamentally perspicuous is hardly to be 
found in the history of philosophy” (p. 52), thinks Mr. Edman. All 
historically minded students will surely agree that, though we are 
not living in such a universe as Plotinus’ metaphysics conceives, 
nonetheless “it is well for us to enter at least imaginatively into the 
Plotinian universe’’ (p. 80); and most such students, I suspect, will 
find that Mr. Edman’s excellent appreciation facilitates for them that 
difficult entry. 

Two well worth-while studies deal with phases of seventeenth- 
century thought: Mr. Balz writes on ‘‘ Dualism in Cartesian Psy- 
chology and Epistemology,”’ and Mr. Randall on “ Religio Mathe- 
matici: the Geometrical World of Malebranche.”” Mr. Balz shows 
the development of Descartes’ epistemological and psychological 
theories under the increasing influence of his ontological dualism. 
Through abundant citation of sources it is made clear how Descartes’ 
inconsistencies as regards the status of imagination and the passions 
are “in part traceable to a preservation of a certain amount of 
scholastic doctrine in a new and foreign setting, and in part to the 
operation of the dualism of substances” (p. 85). The imperfect 
character of Descartes’ break with scholasticism is rightly emphasized; 
and the altered form of the epistemological problem as one passes 
from the Rules to the Discourse and later works is well brought out. 
Mr. Randall interestingly presents Malebranche as the poet-mystic 
of Cartesianism. One may certainly accept as quite proper the stress 
he places upon the mathematical and mechanical conception of nature 
as the very essence of Descartes’ philosophy, and still be considerably 
shocked to read (p. 193): “‘ What is the world [for Descartes]? It is 
nothing but extension, nothing but that which occupies space. There 
is nothing else.’ And again, ‘“ Matter or extension in motion,—this 
is the real world for Descartes.”” Not the least suggestive feature 
of the essay is the contrast, briefly indicated rather than elaborated, 
between Berkeley and Malebranche—both attempting to answer the 
engrossing question of their age as to the ultimate validity of the 
mathematical conception of nature: Berkeley seeing God in the 
sensible beauties of nature, Malebranche finding Him in the intelligible 
order of the world of the pure mathematician. 

The interplay between the empirical and the subjectivist strains in 
Hume’s philosophy is studied afresh and with edifying scholarship by 
Mr. Lamprecht under the title: ‘‘Empiricism and Epistemology in 
David Hume.” One who is accustomed to suppose ‘epistemology’ 
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to be the name for a special branch of philosophical enquiry, for a 
science, will need to adjust himself to Mr. Lamprecht’s consistent 
usage of the term (explained, p. 222, note 1) “‘to denote the point of 
view which assumes the validity of the psychological approach to 
all investigations of reality and then speculates on that basis concerning 
the nature of the world.””. Mr. Lamprecht has nicely discriminated 
the essentially empirical teaching of Hume from the subjectivism, or 
psychologism, with which in his writings it is so intimately bound up; 
whether it is made out that Hume is not “ properly classified as either 
a subjectivist or a sceptic, though he is both at times and in part” 
(p. 250), but is “above everything else an empiricist’ (p. 229), is 
another matter. 

Mr. Friess has “A Note on the Interpretation of German Idealism” 
in which he pleads the importance of recognizing that the post- 
Kantian “ 
which they arose, and not simply in the philosophic tradition pre- 
ceding them” (p. 272), and calls attention to the instructiveness—as 
regards this background—of Johann Georg Hamann’s writing which 
“carries us well into the texture of the common thought from 1750 
to 1780, and surrounds us with the atmosphere in which the romantic 
idealism of Germany was born.”” Mr. Cooley, under the caption of 
“The Lure of Metaphysical Simplicity,"’ fascinatingly analyzes one 
of the influential motives operating throughout the history of phi- 
losophy; and Mr. Schneider discusses “‘ The Significance of Benjamin 
Franklin’s Moral Philosophy.”’ Both of these studies deserve more 
than the passing mention possible in this notice. Mr. Bush makes 
some observations on “‘ William James and Panpsychism’’—observa- 
tions which leave the reader sympathizing with his regret that James 


idealistic philosophies are rooted in the whole situation in 


“never gave a complete and systematic expression of his views” 
on the subject. 

Two essays—Miss Parkhurst’s amusing “ Unwritten Philosophies” 
and Mr. Montague’s “The Missing Link in the Case for Utili- 
tarianism'’—will perhaps be none the less valued by the reader who, 
like the reviewer, is not impressed with the propriety of their inclusion 
among Studies in the History of Ideas. 

A translation of Mr. Dewey’s valuable article on “The Develop- 
ment of American Pragmatism”—first printed in French in the 
Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale in 1922—forms a welcome “‘ Supple- 
ment” to the book. 

The typographical errors which evaded the proof-readers seem to 
be few and easily excusable: e.g. p. 70, line 9; p. 113, 1. 1; p. 119, 
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1. 3; p. 128, 1. 23; p. 138, 1. 8; p. 221, lL. 10; p. 324, L. 2, and p. 363, 
1. 31. What will appear to some a far more serious defect, perhaps, 
is the scant—almost negligible—recognition in these Studies, few of 
which represent in any sense pioneer work, of the interpretative 
efforts of other historical scholars. 

In conclusion it should be said that the volume not only contains 
some valuable and useful studies but is a creditable continuation of 
the work inaugurated by its predecessor in 1918. 

S. G. MARTIN. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Education as the Psychologist Sees It. By W. B. Pittspury. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. ix, 342. 

Following an introduction which emphasizes the hereditary limi- 
tations of educability, the author discusses in his second chapter the 
distribution of mental and physical traits and the significance of 
statistical methods of correlation. Chapter III, on the original nature 
of the child, traces the development of intelligence testing, and Chapter 
IV deals with the determination of individual differences, and the 
hereditary basis of family likeness. Instinct is the topic discussed in 
the fifth chapter, the origin of instinct being attributed to the selection 
of “chance changes in the germ cell.” The classification which 
follows is the traditional one. 

Chapter VI on “‘ The Ends of Education "’ emphasizes the acquisition 
of facts; otherwise selection of the best minds is the surest thing 
education does. Regarding higher education, Professor Pillsbury 
writes that ‘‘to gather together even half of the men of the upper five 
per cent of the intelligence of the nation in some two hundred or more 
institutions and know where to look for them when they are needed 
is in itself a highly important function. That alone would be worth 
to the nation what is spent upon the universities, were these men not 
improved at all by the time spent in the institutions” (p. 83). 

Chapter VII on “The Place of Habit in Education” states that 
habit is the final stage of all real learning. Habit is attributed to 
“a closer interaction of neurones,” and the first non-reflex movements 
are said to be made by chance. Attention, which is the subject of 
Chapter VIII, is made synonomous with selection, while Chapter IX 
on “The Laws of Learning,” gives a rather full summary of the 
results of memorizing and reporting observations. ‘‘Why,” writes 
Pillsbury, “it should be easier to associate an idea with one already 
itself known . . . is not very clear from general principles’’ (p. 165); 
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for ‘“‘ there is no general principle established in other connections which 
would lead us to believe what we are now asserting, that it would be 
easier to form an association between a new and an old than between 
two new. For that reason it is not understood. Still the fact remains 
that it is easier” (p. 166). This lack of understanding marks the 
cleft in Professor Pillsbury’s psychology of education. While his 
psychology gives him only the principles of chance association, he 
finds that where ‘knowledge’ and ‘intention’ are operative learning 
goes forward to much better advantage than when a chance con- 
catenation of circumstances is responsible. 

After Chapter X on “The Laws of Perceiving, Reading, and 
Teaching to Read,” in which the technique of oral and silent reading 
is emphasized, we return in Chapter XI to the problem of intention 
in “Reasoning and Teaching to Think.”” Here we learn that judg- 
ment is no other than the reference “of the new situation to an old 
or to a general class that has been developed by consideration of a 
number of older experiences" (p. 208). In other words, though it is 
not clearly understood, the reference of the new to the old not only 
makes learning easier, it also makes it reasonable. 

Chapter XII, dealing with feeling and emotion, includes references 
to the parts played by endocrine secretions and suppressed emotions. 
Chapter XIII, curiously entitled “Action or Will,” states as “a 
general principle which guides all modern physiology and psychology 
that each idea tends to pass over into action”’ (p. 242). Just what 
this general principle implies we are not told; for voluntary move- 
ments are said to differ from reflexes “‘only in that the path of the 
nerve impulse passes through the cortex rather than through the cord 
or brain stem alone”’ (p. 243). In this connection Pillsbury still 
maintains that we learn by trial and error, and yet “all learning 
depends upon the direct effort of the individual who is to learn. You 
cannot teach a movement by putting the member to be moved through 
it” (p. 245). Somehow conscious effort does something to the chances 
of trial, for errors must be evaluated in order that they may be avoided 
and a successful course pursued. 

Chapter XIV on “The Nature of Fatigue” surveys the work done 
in this field without reaching a decision as to whether mental fatigue 
has or has not a ‘real existence.’ Chapter XV on “The Transfer of 
Training or the Problem of Formal Discipline”’ is a sensible attempt 
to steer through the conflicting experimental evidence for and against 
transfer, by differentiating habits which have a general application 
from those which are specific in nature. A final chapter deals briefly 
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with “Tests of Accomplishment in School Subjects."” Apparently we 
are again at the level of chance association. “The associations,” 
we are told, of arithmetic at least, “are formed by frequent repetition, 
and after the simple bonds are formed, these may be continued in 
new ways to solve the more complicated problems” (p. 326). 

To one interested only in a brief résumé of psychological data 
bearing upon educational problems, Professor Pillsbury’s book will 
furnish a convenient manual. To others who desire insight into the 
problems of education, it may prove less satisfying. 


R. M. OGDEN. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science. A His- 
torical and Critical Survey. By Epwin Artuur Burtt. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1925.—pp. x, 350. 


The historical problem, “ why is the main current of modern thought 
what it is?’’, led Mr. Burtt to undertake the present work, while a 
critical analysis of the metaphysical assumptions and conceptions 
associated with early modern physical science, as contrasted with 
the results of earlier speculations, furnishes him with the materials 
for an answer. 

In brief, our modern view of experience differs in three important 
respects from that of earlier times. (1) The world we live in “is no 
longer regarded as a world of substances possessed of as many ultimate 
qualities as can be experienced in them, but has become a world of 
atoms (now electrons),’’ possessing only mathematical characteristics 
and obeying mechanical laws of motion. (2) For explanation in 
terms of forms and final causes has been substituted the idea of a 
deterministic system or systems,—a change which carries with it a 
new, less exalted conception of God as merely an efficient or first 
cause, and of man’s mind as a bundle of sensations (or reactions). 
(3) “The attempt by philosophers of science in the light of these two 
changes to re-describe the relation of the human mind to nature, 
expressed itself in the popular form of the Cartesian dualism, with its 
doctrine of primary and secondary qualities, its location of the mind 
in a corner of the brain, and its account of the mechanical genesis 
of sensation and idea’”’ (pp. 300-301). 

The author seeks a foundation for the construction of a “sounder 
metaphysic,” i.¢., one more satisfactory to man’s higher needs, and 
less inconsistent than one based on ‘scientific materialism.’ For this 
work the efforts neither of Berkeley, of Kant, nor of any later thinkers 
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will avail: they~are all ineffectual makeshifts. Indeed, “besides the 
penetrating analysis of Spinoza [which, however, is unconvincing 
today], More was the one thinker of importance . . . who dimly 
glimpsed a way out” (p. 323). More suggests (but only suggests) a 
point of view “for which there is no epistemological problem, [while] 
the vast and inspiring achievements of science . . . [cease] to appear 
a bewildering enigma and . . . [become] a most natural expression of 
mind's fuller cognition of its world” (p. 328). In short, for a “con- 
sistent empiricism,” the solution, ‘the way out,’ must be based on 
the assumption that “the mind is extended in time and space through- 
out the whole realm that is spanned by its knowledge and contempla- 
tion. How else can the facts be expressed?” It is to be presumed 
that Mr. Burtt will, in some later work, develop in detail the solution 
based upon this hypothesis. 


H. R. Smart. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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University of Chicago Press, 1926.—pp. xii, 212. 
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George H. Doran Company, 1926.—pp. xii, 256. 
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Anniversary of his Founding of the Ethical Movement, 1876. By his 
Colleagues. Edited by Horace J. Bripces. New York, American 
Ethical Union, 1926.—pp. 424. 

God and Reality. The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1925-1926. By Mar- 
SHALL BowyEeR Stewart. New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 
1926.—pp. x, 219. 
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1860. Edited by Carter Gopwin Woopson. Washington, The Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1926.—pp. xxxii, 672. 

Eléments de Sociologie. Textes choisis et ordonnés. Par C. Boucté er J. 
RAFFAULT. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. viii, 506. 

Structure et Activité Chimiques. Rapports et Discussions, Institut Inter- 
national de Chimie Solvay, Deuxiéme Conseil, 1925. Paris, Gauthier- 
Villars, 1926.—pp. xiv, 672. 
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El Crecimiento de Las Grandes Bibliotecas de la Tierra durante el Primer Cuarto 
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Tipografia Mercantil, 1926.—pp. 139. 

















NOTES. 


Professor Kurt Koffka, of the University of Giessen, Germany, has accepted 
an invitation to act as professor of psychology in the University of Wisconsin 
for the academic year 1926-27. He will give three courses the first semester: 
the psychology of mental development, the psychology of perception, and a 
seminary on Gestalt psychology. 

Plans have been completed to start a new journal called PsycHotocicaL 
ABSTRACTS on January I, 1927. This journal, which will probably be edited 
by Professor Walter S. Hunter of Clark University, will be published by the 
American Psychological Association. An effort will be made to abstract all 
titles included in the PsycHoLocicaL InpEx. Although foreign codperation 
has been obtained, all of the abstracts will appear in English only. Asa 
result of the starting of PsycHOLOGICAL ABsTRACTs and in conformity with a 
vote of the American Psychological Association at the Ithaca meeting, the 
PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN will revert to its original form after January 1, 
1927, and will attempt more completely to cover the field of psychology by 
general reviews and summaries, discussions and special reviews of books. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Tue JournaL or Puitosopny, XXIII, 14: Frederick Anderson, Intuition; 
H. W. Wright, Value, Subjective and Objective. 15: William Savery, On the 
Nature of Objective Reference; C. F. Taeusch, ‘‘Contiguity” and “Sufficient 
Reason.” 16: Oliver L. Reiser, Probability, Natural Law, and Emergence; 
Susanne K. Langer, Form and Content: A Study in Paradox. 17: Irwin 
Edman, Adam, the Baby, and the Man from Mars; Charles A. Bennett, 
Religion and the Idea of the Holy. 


Tue Monist, XXXVI, 3: Recent Philosophical Work in France and French- 
speaking Countries (1914-1916): D. Parodi, General Philosophy; André 
Lalande, Logic and Methodology of the Sciences; Georges Guy-Grand, Principal 
Currents of Ethical Thought; Maryse Choisy, Aisthetics; Paul Masson- 
Oursel, History of Philosophy; Jean Piaget, Psychology; Georges Davy, 
Sociology; Ed. Claparede, Pedagogical Tendencies; Dr. Eugene Osty, Meta- 
physics and Philosophy. Hartley B. Alexander, In the Eyes of Youth. Win- 
throp Parkhurst and W. J. Kingsland, Jr., Infinity and the Infinitesimal 
(Continued). 

Journat or ParLosopuicat Srupisgs, I, 3: J. L. Stocks, On Being Logical; 
Leonard J. Russell, Philosophy and Science; Julian S. Huxley, The Biological 
Basis of Individuality; Guido de Ruggiero, Main Currents of Contemporary 
Philosophy in Italy; J. Bonar, ‘“‘The Theory of Moral Sentiments” by Adam 
Smith, 1759; C. Delisle Burns, Practical Issues and Social Philosophy. 
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Revue Paitosopnigue, LI, 7-8: Et. Rabaud, Tropismes et comportement; 
E. Duprat, La métaphysique de Bradley; J. Nogué, Le symbolisme spatial de 
la qualité; Dr. G. Dumas, Les méthodes dans |’étude de I'expression des 
émotions, 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorALeE, XXXIII, 2: R. Berthelot, La 
sagesse shakespearienne; J. Eisenmann et Y. Rocard, Le principe de corre- 
spondance et |’état actuel de la théorie des Quanta; C. Schuwer, Les futurs 
contingents et la notion d’imprévisibilité dans la création artistique; Z. 
Leroux, Le plus humain des philosophes: William James, d’aprés sa corre- 
spondance. 

Tue Hispert JournaAL, XXIV, 4: Francis B. Sandford, Letters of W. E. 
Gladstone to a Unitarian Minister, 1874-91; J. S. Beszant, Where the Shoe 
Pinches; D. Stréholm, The Riddle of the New Testament; H. 7. Kwight, 
The Moral Rationale of Miracle; Romolo Murri, Ernesto Buonaiuti and His 
Recent Excommunication; Muriel Kent, ‘‘The Chaplain of the Sahara”; 
Charles Franklin Thwing, Best and Worst in America; D. Fraser Harris, 
Biology and Personality; John Baillie, The Meaning of Duty: A Plea for a 
Reconsideration of the Kantian Ethic; Henry Clay, Liberalism, Laissez Faire 
and Present Industrial Conditions; Alexander Morgan, The Present Position in 
the Scottish Universities; E. W. Lummis, A Case Against ‘‘Q"’; Thomas Carter, 
The Comments of an Unlearned Man. 

Rivista pi Firrosor1a Neo-Scorastica, XVIII, 2-3: Agostino Gemelli, 
L’insegnamento della filosofia nelle Universita italiane; Ernesto Bignami, La 
catarsi tragica in Aristotile, (1) Il piacere artistico; Carlo Massantini, Filosofia 
nuova 0 filosofia perenne?; Giuseppe Zamboni, Discussioni gnoseologiche, (II:) 
Cala Ulloa; Léon Néel e Giacinto Tredici, Il Cardinale Desiderato Mercier e 
il carattere della sua opera filosofica. 

Levana, V, 2-3: E. Codignola, Il pensiero di Froebel (II); A. Banfi, Le 
correnti della pedagogia contemporanea tedesca e il problema di una teoria 
filosofica dell’ educazione (V); C. Guzzo Capone, Il programma pedagogico di 
Lutero; V. Baétistelli, Dalla Montessori a Gentile (I); C. Bione, Per la carriera 
degli insegnanti medi; G. Modugno, Ancora i nuovi programmi. 

Tue JourNAL or Reticion, VI, 4: Rudolf Bulimann, The New Approach to 
the Synoptic Problem; William Adams Brown, A Century of Theological 
Education and After; Archibald G. Baker, Twenty-five Years of Thought con- 
cerning Protestant Foreign Missions; J. M. Powis Smith, The Recent History 
of Old Testament Interpretation. 

ARCHIV FUR PHILOsoPHIE UND SozioLocie, XXIX, 3-4: J. Metallman, 
Philosophie der Naturwissenschaft und Naturphilosophie; Wilhelm Koppel- 
mann, Das logische R&tsel der nichteuklidischen Geometrien und seine 
Lésung; Ernst Brduer, Die Erkenntnistheorie der mathematischen Physik; 
Josef Swoboda, Der ontologische Gottesbeweis im Lichte der coincidentia 
oppositorum; K. F. Endriss, Neue Seiten folgernden Denkens; C. Fries, 
Von den Grenzen des Erkennens; Ginther Stern, Zur Problematik kunst- 
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wissenschaftlicher Grundbegriffe; Paul Kohn, Materie oder Psyche; Jako} 
Klatskin, Einige Bemerkungen iiber die Irrationalzahl und die infinite Reihe; 
Bruno Beyer, Die transzendentale Beantwortung der Frage der Willensfrej- 
heit; Walter Rauschenberger, Das Absolute in der Bewegung; Christoph 
Schwantke, Die Logik der Raumordnung. 

JourNnaL or ExpeRimENTAL Psycuo.ocy, IX, 4: Elmer Culler, Studies in 
Psychometric Theory, (XIII) The Normal Law; its Place in Quantitative 
Psychology; Hulsey Cason, Specific Serial Learning; A Study of Remote 
Forward Association; Georgina S. Gates, An Observational Study of Anger; 
Glenn D. Higginson, Visual Perception in the White Rat; Roland C. Travis, 
The Effect upon Dark-Adaptation and Visual Periodicity of Atropin and 
Homatropin. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XXXIII, 4: Morris A. Copeland, Desire, Choice 
and Purpose from a Natural-Evolutionary Standpoint; L. L. Thurstone, The 
Mental Age Concept; E. F. Heidbreder, Thinking as an Instinct; Horace B, 
English, Is a Synthesis of Psychological Schools to be Found in a Personalistic 
Act-Psychology?; Max Freyd, What is Applied Psychology?; Harry Dexter 
Kitson, A Preliminary Personnel Study of Psychologists; Paul R. Farnsworth, 
Concerning Art Standards. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XXIII, 7: General Abstracts and Summaries, 

Tue British JOURNAL or PsycHo.Locy, XVII, 1: H. E. O. James, Regularity 
and Rhythmicalness; Margaret Drummond, The Nature of Images; P. L. 
Gray and R. E. Marsden, The Constancy of the Intelligence Quotient—Final 
Results; Constance M. Davey, A Comparison of Group Verbal and Pictorial 
Tests of Intelligence; H. E. O. James and R. H. Thouless, A Note on the Effect 
of Polarisation in Psycho-Galvanic Experiments; Hans C. Sys, Psycho- 
Galvanic Studies on Sixty-four Medical Students. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocig, XX, 77: J. Larguier des Bancels, Prélogique et 
Civilisés; Georges de Morsier, L’érotomanie; Erich Tripp, Observations sur 
l'image eidétique. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHoLocig, XCIX, 5-6: D. Kats u. G. Révész, Musik- 
genuss bei Gehérlosen; G. Révéss, Zur Geschichte der Zweikomponentenlehre 
in der Tonpsychologie; E. Léndért, Anschauliche Inhalte im Asthetischen Er- 
lebnis; K. Marbe, Ueber Strafanstalt und Psychologie; F. Dittmers, Zum 
Gesetz der speziellen Determination; W. Hinrich, Zur Frage der riickwirken- 
den Hemmung. 
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n2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I: The Nature of the Inquiry—Intellectual Knowledge: Judgment 


—lIntellectual Knowledge: Conception. $4.50. 
Vol. II: The Data of Intellectual Knowledge: Sense Perception—Truth and 


Certitude: Their Criteria and Motives. $4.50. 
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THE PRESENT CONFLICT OF IDEALS: A Study of the Phil 
Background of the World War. By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard University. Author of “ Present Philo- 
sophical Tendencies.” 8vo. 564 pages. Third Impression. $4.50. 


In this volume the author prints his lectures delivered at the University of 
California in the spring of 1918. He hopes that the discussion of ideas now 
in the air may have immediate value for those who are trying, as he is, to under- 
stand the ~~ issues of the war. The book may also serve as a companion 
volume to “Present Philosophical Tendencies”; in that, the author dealt 
mainly with the technicalities and fundamentals; here he deals with the moral, 
emotional, political and religious implications. In order that the two books 
may be used together, a similar order of topics has been followed—aspects of 
naturalism, aspects of idealism, as of pragmatism and the practical im- 
plication of realism. The concluding portion of the volume consists of an 
attempt to relate these tendencies to the conflicting national ideals of the war. 






















CREATIVE EXPERIENCE. By M.P. FOLLETT. Author of “ The New 
State,” etc. Small 8vo. $3.00. 


The book seeks a constructive ae of dealing with conflict, seeks the 
creative factor in the social process. Its aim is to discover a method by 
which we may change the character of our present Power-Society, a method 
by which power may be made coactive, not coercive, by which human inter- 
play may be made productive, by which our daily experience may become 
progressive experience. 







THE NEW STATE. Group a = the Solution of P Govern- 
ment. By M.P.FOLLETT. Author of “ The Speaker of the House of 


Representatives,” etc. 8vo. 385 pages. Third Impression, with Intro- 
duction by Lord Haldane. $3.50. 


The most striking characteristic of present political theory is its reaction 
against the state. he most salient political fact today is the increasing 
amount and ceed of group-life—trade-unions, professional societies, citizens 
leagues, neighborhood associations, etc. The most pressing political problem 
is the relation of all these groups to one another and to the state. 

All this indicates a new state. This book seeks to find the essential 
principles which shall underlie the new state through an analysis of the 


psychological basis of group organization. 










COLLECTED ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By WILLIAM JAMES. 8vo. 
viii+513 pages. $3.75. 
This volume, which has an introduction by Professor Ralph Barton Perry, 
of Harvard, brings together for the convenience of students thirty-nine 


scattered articles of William James and includes such important papers as 
“Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results,” the first statement of the 


author’s Pragmatism. 











ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM 
AMES. By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Professor of Philosophy in 


arvard University. 8vo. $2.25. 
This book contains approximately three hundred titles, exclusive of trans- 
lations, and posthumous publications. It is a reader's guide, not merely a 
collector's bibliography. 
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By Jon Dewey, 

“It is quite impossible. in a ‘short review adequately to discuss 
chapters as profound and/searching as these. One can ont? recomt- ” 
mend to those who aré interested in philosophy a volume which — 
will need no recommendationite those acquainted witk Professor | 
Dewey's work.” —The Independent. Price $3.00 
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Piuralist Philosophies of England a 
By 7. Wag. E 

* Professor Wahi may be lated on his mastery ef one of 3 
the most important issues eno and on the skill with 
which he supplements previ discussions of nluralism with suge 
gestive and original ee own.” —Boston Evening Transcrith 


~~ Price $3.00 4 
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